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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE month of May has gone without bringing any startling 
alteration to the European situation. May Day passed 
quietly in France, but it was used in Russia 
and Germany in order to display and glorify 
armaments and the men who use them. It is only in England 
that any hope is now entertained of general disarmament ; 
only in England that the “‘ agreement ”’ game is still believed 
in. In other European countries Germany’s display of the 
military strength that she has secretly gathered during many 
years has sufficed to open eyes that were not so tightly closed 
as those of our own people. Germany, largely re-armed and 
shouting intentions which are incompatible with the peace of 
her neighbours, has roused the Continental peoples to the 
realisation of the risks they run. The effect of this Germanic 
display on England is more difficult to gauge, but the pacifist 
push in our country is now evidently disorganised and divided ; 
one eminent pacifist has recently publicly compared another 
eminent pacifist to Lord Beaverbrook (poor Lord Beaverbrook !) 
and they are now answering each other’s arguments in the 
Manchester Guardian and the Times with a good deal of 
acrimony. British Pacifists have been mistaken all along 
about Europe ; they have misread every international situa- 
tion; they have misjudged every question. Their only 
accomplishment has been that of weakening their own 
country’s influence. We can leave them to stew in their 
own juice. But we must do our best to see that their disas- 
trous policy is no longer adhered to and that they are not 
listened to again in England. They have never had any 
influence anywhere else except in Germany, where their 
constant assurance of England’s cowardice has led to the 
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revival of militarism. Those pacifists who are honest have 
been the tools of anti-British intriguers. Others of a more 
sinister kind have worked steadily to re-establish Prussianism 
in Germany by reducing the forces in England that would 
help to contain that sinister creed within bounds. The only 
way of preventing the growth of such militarism after the war 
was to convince Germany that the British would join forces 
with other countries in resisting attack. Pro-Germans and 
pacifists were, unfortunately, strong enough in England to 
cause us to disarm; in doing this they have been no true 
friends to peace. The disastrous policy of the MacDonalds, 
the Murrays and the Ponsonbys has brought about the present 
European situation. Let us consider now what must be 
done to recover as much as may be of international stability. 
Let us try to put our failures behind us and to concentrate 
on the future. 


Wuat is wanted in Europe is a common front. Not a universal 
pact, not a League of vast and nebulous projects, which 
: everyone feels at liberty to disregard the 
es the = moment that a national interest is threatened, 
but definite arrangements for limited purposes, 

such as our guarantee of Belgian independence, and such as 
the understandings France had with England and with Italy 
before the war. With England the arrangement that a small 
expeditionary force should go to her rescue if she was attacked 
by Germany. With Italy the definite promise that that 
country would join in no attack on France. The Germans 
and their allies of the League of Nations UNION have pre- 
tended that these arrangements constituted “‘ an attack ” on 
Germany. We have only to look at the vast military ceme- 
teries in France to see that this is a lie. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Englishmen and Frenchmen there give mute testi- 
mony to the facts of the case. In the last eighty years of 
Central European history there has only been one attacking 
power. Austria, Denmark and France were attacked and 
two of them dismembered before 1870. In 1914, Belgium and 
France were attacked, and there is no doubt that both would 
have been dismembered had not powerful allies come to their 
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rescue. For some reason a lot of quite well-meaning people, 
after 1918, chose to forget the history of their own times ; 
that they did this under the instigation of pro-Germans and 
well-known military service shirkers is a fact, but the League 
of Nations could never have got going had not a great many 
decent people in England chosen to be misled. We see the 
consequences in the present disorganisation of Europe, the 
framework of which has been disintegrated. We can judge 
of the honesty of some of those who professed “‘ League prin- 
ciples ” by the way in which they now propose to treat our 
signature to the various pacts and treaties we have signed 
since 1920. The very men who applauded our ministers 
when they committed us to the defence of all the frontiers 
of all the members of the League of Nations, now urge us to 
have “‘no European entanglements.’ But if words mean 
anything we are already entangled in every direction. What 
these persons appear to mean is that we must not defend the 
French frontier. Their policy is clear. It is—whatever 
Germany may do to other countries—to keep out of the war 
until it is too late for us to defend ourselves when our turn 
comes. Why men of British birth should desire the fall of 
their own country must lie between them and their con- 
sciences. What we have now to do is to recover from the 
malady with which they have inoculated us, and to see that 
England has no relapse. 


As we go to press the Disarmament Conference is meeting. 
It can accomplish nothing. Mr. MacDonald has endeavoured 
to use it to force France to condone the break- 
ing of the arms clauses of the Versailles Treaty 
by the Germans. France has refused. She has 
also refused to further disarm herself, as was suggested by 
the British proposal. There is nothing to be done on that 
side. France sees no value in these perpetual arrangements 
with Germany which are broken by that country whenever 
it suits her. She sees no advantage in bribing Germany back 
to the League. She is not going to move from this position. 
The Germans, on the other hand, are extremely anxious to 
have an arms agreement; their pressure upon the British 
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Government to this end has been continual. They want to 
have a public recognition of their right to re-arm. They 
would sign almost anything if they could get this. It is so 
easy to sign if you have not the slightest intention of honouring 
your signature! The British Government also is longing 
for an “‘agreement’’—any agreement, no matter what. 
Ministers have committed themselves to all sorts of statements 
about how the world would come to an end if the Disarmament 
Conference failed ; all sorts of poppy-cock about the “ League 
of Nations being the last hope of mankind,” etc., and they 
have not got the moral courage to say honestly and simply : 
““We were mistaken—this thing won’t work.’ They feel 
that their moral credit is at stake, and that it is very much 
shaken on these international issues. They need some head- 
lines in the MacDonald press: TRIUMPH OF THE PRIME 
MINISTER ! or even—SiR JOHN Simon’s PLAN ADOPTED AT 
GENEVA! This ambition is not likely to be realised ; they 
are catching at straws of any and every kind, and they are 
ready to sponsor almost any plan. For instance: Herr 
Hitler is very much embarrassed by the numbers of his 8.A. 
troops, and he is anxious to reduce them. He is said to have 
offered the British Government to dispense with these un- 
wanted forces (TRIUMPH OF Mr. EDEN ?). Herr von Ribben- 
trop visited London recently to see what could be done 
and how many chestnuts the British could be persuaded to 
pull out of the fire for Mr. MacDonald’s German comrades. 
But in spite of the fact that the Prime Minister wished to 
lead the British delegation at Geneva on May 29, there can 
be no end to this particular Geneva activity but that of 
dissolution. The whole affair was always a fraud, and it 
has been found out. 


THERE is only one policy that has any chance of preserving 
peace in Europe. It is the simple policy of the common front 
against the attacking party. It is useless for 
people to pretend that we do not know who 
the attacking party will be. There is only one 
country which makes war as an industry and as a matter of 
course. If we lived on the frontiers of Germany we should 
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know all about it. If Germany held all the Channel ports 
from Antwerp to Havre we should know all about it, although 
even then we should not know as much as the inhabitants of 
Rheims or St. Quentin. Let an instance show how these 
things work. The writer was recently in company with a 
French family who own a farm near St. Quentin and a 
house in Rheims. The Battle of St. Quentin was fought on 
their property in 1870, everything was destroyed. In 1914 
the farm was demolished by the Germans. The same build- 
ings had been wiped out by war twice in the memory of the 
owner. The Rheims house partially survived the con- 
tinuous bombardment of 1914-1918. It was re-constituted 
at the end of the war, but, when the owners wished this year 
to let or sell it they found no means of doing so. ‘No one is 
buying property in Rheims, no one takes a house for more than 
a year or two,” said the owner, “ on a trop peur de la guerre.” 
This is the result of the lack of common policy among the 
former allies, for at the end of the war Germany was com- 
pletely knocked out and would have been perfectly amenable 
to discipline. ‘‘ Your British pacifists,” said a German to 
the writer, “‘ have been bad friends to Germany. They have 
broken the front they should have maintained against 
Prussianism.” The reconstitution of the common front 
must be the work of the future. Fortunately, France has 
turned her back on Briandism and on concessionism. It 
remains for us, in our own interests, which are bound up with 
peace, to recover our independence of action as regards our 
navy and to concert with France, Belgium and, perhaps, 
Austria, the best possible defence against the Werewolf. 


SINCE we touched on the subject in May there have been 
some remarkable developments in the position of Japan. 
The immediate trouble began, it will be 
remembered, with a statement issued to the 
Press in Tokyo, with the apparent authority 
of the Japanese Foreign Office, which said that Japan could 


Powder in 


| not regard with indifference “the disturbance of peace and 


order by international co-operation in assisting China,” 
with a good deal more to the same effect. Nothing was said 
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from the Embassy in London ; but the Japanese Ambassador 
in the United States made a strong statement on April 22nd. 
Japan, he said, did not wish to interfere with legitimate 
foreign business in China, but desired to be consulted before 
transactions were concluded. 

And what would happen, it was asked, if the foreign countries 


with commercial interests in China were to ignore this request of the 
Japanese Government ? 


The Japanese Government would consider such a step as an 
unfriendly act, the Ambassador replied without hesitation. 

Now these were serious words, dangerous to take up, 
yet impossible to ignore. They implicitly concerned Great 
Britain, which has interests and investments in China even 
greater and older than those of Japan. British trade, 
diplomacy and finance have for a long time taken a hand in 
Chinese affairs: Shanghai is really a British foundation ; 
Hong Kong a British fortress; a British squadron helps to 
police the China seas and British gunboats the Chinese 
waterways. Obviously, then, the statement concerned 
England, even although it was not sent to her address. 


Tue Secretary of State took the matter up—with tact and 
promptitude, and on April 25th our Ambassador, Sir Francis 
Lindley, who had made friendly inquiry of 
the Japanese Foreign Office, had a reassuring 
conversation with Mr. Hirota, the Foreign Minister. He 
was assured that Japan upheld the Nine-Power Treaty ; that 
she adhered to the principle of equal opportunity in China ; 
that she saw no conflict between British and Japanese interests 
there. Her desire, apparently, was to be consulted in regard 
to international loans, which she felt was her right under the 
Consortium of 1920, to which Great Britain, the United 
States, France and Japan were all pledged. 


Reassurances 


So far so good. Sir John Simon’s statement in the House 
of Commons on April 30th seemed to be the happy ending 
of the story. Sir John showed that his policy 
had been both firm and polite :— 


H.M. Government naturally could not admit the right of Japan 
alonezto decide whether any particular action, such as the provision 
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of technical or financial assistance, promoted such a danger (to peace 

and the integrity of China), if that had, indeed, been the implication 

of the statement, which they did not believe. 

Sir Francis Lindley had further called attention to those 
articles in the Nine-Power Treaty which gave Japan the right 
to consult with the other signatories, and H.M. Government 
therefore assumed that ‘“‘the statement was not intended 
in any way to infringe the common rights of other Powers in 
China nor to infringe Japan’s own Treaty obligations.” Mr. 
Hirota replied that “‘ H.M. Government were correct in this 
assumption,” and that “Japan continued to attach the 
greatest importance to the maintenance of the open door in 
China and reaffirmed her acceptance of that policy.” No 
wonder if Sir John Simon was cheered by this evidence of the 
“spirit of harmony and goodwill in the Far East.” 

Yet, if we honestly consider those exchanges, the thing is 
not quite so simple nor altogether so reassuring. The Press 
statement was like the sudden drawing of a keen Samurai 
sword: it aroused the attention of the whole world, and 
seemed like uniting the rest of the Powers in a common 
interest and a common opposition. Then Japan, with a 
polite smile, put the blade back in its sheath. Is it safe to 
assume that it was drawn by a heedless accident ? We can 
hardly think so. At any rate, we may be sure that it expressed 
something which was in the Japanese mind. “ Japan,” said 
Mr. Hirosi Saito, “is a small country, and is fighting for 
its life in the Far East.” When the Japanese Ambassador 
made that remark to Mr. Constantine Brown of the 
Washington Star, he probably meant it. For that is how 
Japan feels—and with some reason. 


THERE was the denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
one of the major mistakes of British foreign policy, which was 
felt by Japan as a desertion. Up to that time 
we had no reason to complain of her conduct, 
nor had she any reason to complain of ours, and if we had 
continued that policy of the Alliance, there would be less 
trouble now in the Pacific. Then came the Manchurian 
troubles which, whatever may be said about them, were not, 
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the fault of Japan. Northern China, in fact all China, had got 
into a beastly mess. In one province just south of the Great 
Wall things had gone so far that in a single year a vast multi- 
tude of Chinese farmers, after putting up notices on their doors 
that they could no longer bear the taxation or the injustice 
of Republican rule, packed their movables on wheel barrows 
and went North into Manchuria. “‘ Mr. Pu-Yi,” not yet 
Emperor of his new Empire, but already back in his ancestral 
domain, sent the following message to that Provincial 
Governor: “ If I were still Emperor in China I should have 
hanged you for your shameful misgovernment: as it is, I 
thank you for sending me so many good subjects.” 


THE Japanese were right in backing this last of the Manchus. 
First of all, having an Emperor themselves, they believed in 
the monarchical principle; he was, besides, 
the legitimate Prince in Manchuria, and he 
had the support of the Manchus. The 
authority of a settled Government was the first necessity 
from every point of view—to save Manchuria from the 
Soviets, from the bandits and from the war lords. It was in 
Japan’s interest no doubt; but it was also in the interest of 
Manchuria. In the old days of the Alliance, Japan and 
England would have acted together: as things were, Great 
Britain took her policy from the League of Nations. There, 
again, the effect was to isolate Japan, and not only to isolate, 
but to condemn her unjustly and even to threaten her with 
“sanctions.” In Northern India there was once a community 
of Jains, who were troubled with a plethora of pie-dogs. 
Their religion forbidding them to take life, they went to the 
magistrate and asked for permission to shut up those dogs 
in a compound with a high wall round it. ‘‘ But,” said the 
Englishman, ‘the poor creatures would starve to death.” 
“No doubt,” said the Jains; ‘“‘ but we should not have 
killed them.” Such is the true meaning of that hypocrisy 
of “ sanctions,” which is so much on the lips of the Jains of 
Geneva. To do Sir John Simon mere justice, he had the 
wisdom to see where all this perilous nonsense of sanctions, 
embargos and economic blockades was likely to lead. When 
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the fanatics of the League were pressing the British magistrate 
to put Japan into the compound of sanctions, the Secretary 
of State replied with a firm negative: ‘‘ Under no circum- 
stances,’ he said, ‘“‘ will this Government authorise this 
country to be a party to the conflict.” For that stand 
Japan, no doubt, feels friendly to Sir John Simon; she 
would have felt friendlier still but for the cold attitude of 
non-recognition towards the Manchurian experiment. The 
more we consider the continuance of that non-recognition 
the more foolish does it appear to us. Manchuria is an 
enormous country which requires transport, chemical man- 
ures, heavy machinery—everything we could help to supply. 
If we had recognised the Emperor, he would gladly have 
used his influence in our favour, for he has always had a 
friendly disposition to England. 


THERE are other things which exacerbate the situation. We 
do not know if Japan can be said to be to blame for the 
frugality and the industry of her workmen, 
and the depreciation of the yen; but the 
effect is felt upon our foreign trade, and our 
efforts to defeat Japanese competition have their political 
effect. We have divested ourselves of all power over the 
Indian tariff, and the Indian Government put a 50 per cent. 
duty on Japanese cottons. Yet Great Britain—although 
her own trade in India had already been destroyed by Indian 
protection and Indian boycott—remains internationally 
responsible for India’s policy. If Japan resented it, we should 
have had to defend it. If Japan had tried to force her goods 
upon the Indian market we should have had to keep them 
out. Then there is the policy announced by Mr. Runciman 
of fixing a quota for the trade of the Crown Colonies. That 
policy only affects about 10 per cent., at the most, of the Man- 
chester trade ; it may be said to be forced upon us by the 
desperate plight of Lancashire ; but, as it is directed against 
Japan, it can hardly make relations easier. 


Questions of 
Trade 


We also share responsibility for the League of Nations, 
which, after driving Japan into the wilderness, continues her 
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policy in support of China. It is noteworthy that before 
Japan made her protest, China had been visited by M. 
Monnet, at one time financial adviser of the 
League. It is said that he was trying to 
organise an international loan for the Chinese Government. 
It is reported also that other “ financial experts,” who are also 
enthusiasts for the League of Nations, were in China on the 
same ora similar errand. Moreover, Dr. Rajchmann, Technical 
Adviser to the Nanking Government appointed by the League 
of Nations, has prepared a report on the ‘“‘ Reconstruction ” of 
China, which was published by the League on May 9th. 
“In League circles,” we are told from Geneva, “it is con- 
sidered, on the face of it, there is no single point to which 
Japan could take exception.” All the same, Japan is taking 
exception vigorously, not only to the scheme, but to another 
for a finance corporation with European backing which is 
supposed to lie somewhere behind it. Japan regards the 
League as hostile to herself ; she thinks the great programme 
of road construction may have a strategic purpose, like the 
aeroplane stations, and she objects that, in any event, the 
costly programme will only plunge China deeper into 
insolvency. Having in recollection the Times articles on 
the 8th and 9th February, describing the true and deplorable 
state of the Republic, we are the more surprised that that 
great organ should now be supporting the egregious Dr. 
Rajchmann. The idea of lending money through the League 
to China, which is, of course, what Chiang and Soong are 
after, is preposterous. The Japanese are perfectly right in 
objecting to it, and everyone out East knows that the 
proceeds of the “Wheat and Cotton” Loan raised in the 
United States went in armaments to keep the Nanking 
Government from being ousted by its rivals—and the fury 
of a patient but intolerably misgoverned people. 


Geneva Again 


THESE things, as well as the constant drift of Liberal and 
Socialist propaganda against Japan, are dangerous. It is 
noteworthy that those very people who are 
bent on disarming Great Britain are exactly 
those who are most implacable in their efforts 
to involve their country in these hostile relations. A study 
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of Jane’s Fighting Ships might—if anything could—have a 
chastening effect on these mischief-makers. We do not like 
these comparisons: if we make them it is merely to show the 
dangers of combining disarmament with unfriendly policy. 
At present, then, if we take capital ships, we have what appears 
to be an easy mastery of 15 against nine. But the British 
ships on an average are older. If we take the critical year of 
1937, Japan will have five capital ships under age against four 
British capital ships under age. In the matter of cruisers, 
in 1937 we shall have 15 of the A class under age and Japan 
will have 12; but the Japanese cruisers are more heavily 
armed, and mount 104 8-in. guns against our 100 8-in. guns ; 
in B class cruisers, we shall have 16 ships against the Japanese 
12, with 116 6-in. guns against a Japanese armament of 30 
6.1l-in. and 69 5.5-in. guns; we shall have 65 destroyers 
against the Japanese 51, our destroyers being much less 
heavily armed, though possibly more sea-worthy, than the 
Japanese. In submarines the Japanese are better off than 
weare. What their U boats could do against British shipping, 
say, at Singapore, may be left to the imagination. These 
figures might suggest to our pugnacious Pacifists that even if 
the whole British Fleet were transferred to the Pacific it 
would be impossible to enforce the “‘ economic blockade ”’ on 
which their hearts are set. To disarm like the lamb and roar 
like the lion is a course of behaviour which might easily 
lead to trouble in this perilous world. Why not return to 
our policy of friendship with Japan? Even now it would 
not be difficult. We might come to an understanding over 
questions of trade on the lines recommended recently by 
Sir Harry MacGowan. And we might enormously improve 
the diplomatic situation by recognising Manchuria. 


TuE House of Lords listened on April 25th to a debate raised 
by Lord Meston on the present situation in Liberia, seconded 
by Lord Lugard, whose knowledge of these 
regions is unrivalled. Lord Meston unfolded 
a staggering tale. The Republic of Liberia, as 
all the world knows, was founded over a hundred years ago 
as a home for emancipated negro slaves from the United 
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States, and was erected in 1847 into an independent republic, 
It consists of some 15,000 descendants of the said slaves 
who exercise dominion over two million aborigines of various 
tribes. For many years the Republic has been the plague 
spot of West Africa. She has made no attempt to establish 
civilised standards of government. Slavery is rampant, the 
native tribes are cruelly oppressed, disease spreads unchecked, 
and no attempt has been made to develop the resources of the 
country or to promote trade. Four years ago these evils 
were so glaring that the League of Nations despatched a 
Commission, headed by Dr. Christy, to Liberia. His report was 
a scathing indictment of cruelty, incompetence and misrule, 
As an answer to this indictment, the Liberian Government 
sent out a “ peaceful patrol,” as they termed it, to harry and 
burn the villages of such native tribes as had given evidence 
before the Christy Commission. Panic-stricken, the tribes of 
the Kroo Coast rebelled. The League then despatched a 
Dr. Mackenzie to pacify them. Acting on true League of 
Nations principles, he persuaded them to surrender their 
arms, handed over the rifles and guns to the Liberian Govern- 
ment with the full approval of the Council of the League (our 
italics), and returned home, leaving the defenceless natives 
to be preyed upon by the Government of Monrovia, which 
continues to oppress and outrage them. 


THEREUPON the Liberian Government, finding itself bankrupt, 
invited the counsel and assistance of the League. A sub- 
committee of that body, on the advice of yet 
another expert commission, drew up a plan 
for the reform of the administration, coupled 
with a scheme for financial assistance. The net result of all 
these comings and goings of commissions and experts, which 
must have cost this country, among others, a pretty penny, 
has been exactly nil. Liberia sided with the Allies in the 
Great War, and thereupon automatically became a Founder 
Member of the League of Nations. She has not paid for this 
privilege, her contribution to the League is 98 million gold 
francs in arrear. Nevertheless, incredible as it may seem, 
these 15,000 negroes have the same voting power on the 
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League as Great Britain. Under Article 10 of the Covenant, 
“members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of the League.” 
Consequently, Liberia snaps her fingers at the League, refuses 
to agree to any useful measure of reform, supervision or 
control, and points out, quite reasonably from her point of 
view, that the “‘ question of the treatment of the Kroos is a 
domestic question reserved by international law and the 
League of Nations Covenant to the exclusive competence of 
the Liberian Government.” The League, convicted out of 
its own mouth, is powerless to act or to interfere. Such was 
the humiliating story set forth at length by Lords Meston and 
Lugard, and corroborated in every detail by Lord Cecil of 
Chelwood, chairman of the League sub-committee concerned, 


_ and by Lord Stanhope, spokesman for the Government. 


THE debate was a long, pathetic bleat of confessed failure 
and defeat, yet none of these distressed noblemen had the 
courage to tell the truth—namely, that the 
existence and constitution of the League of 
Nations is the direct cause of the prolongation of Liberian 
anarchy and misrule. Lord Lugard came nearest to it when 
he pointed out that ‘‘ the American Government, which is 
unhampered by membership of the League . . . is in the best 
position to issue that ultimatum which would at once produce 
acceptance of those reforms which this costly discussion of 
five years has failed to produce.’ (Our italics.) ‘* Un- 
hampered by the League of Nations ” is a wonderful phrase. 
Lord Lugard has obviously no illusions. Lord Cecil’s lament 
was pitched in a mournful, almost a despairing key. He 
unconsciously rang the death knell of his dearest convictions 
by declaring that the only solution of the impasse was that 
Liberia should be struck off the League, when that body will 
cease to have any jurisdiction over her, and an independent 
country, preferably the United States, will then have a free 
hand to undertake the protectorate of Liberia. In other 
words, we can only restore peace, law and order by getting 
tid of the League formed to produce world peace, law and 
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order. The League Council met in May, and decided to 
consider striking Liberia off the rolls. As expulsion requires a 
unanimous vote, she would appear to be pretty safe. Ex. 
pulsion from the League on account of domestic misgovern. 
ment would be a dangerous precedent. Meanwhile the costly 
sham goeson. When will the British realise that the League 
of Nations has no foundations in reality or common sense, 
The only nations able to get anything done in the world 
are those who are outside it. 


BEFORE rising for the Whitsun holiday, the House of Commons 
heard some rather belated home truths on the subject of 
Disarmament from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs : 


The real reason, said Sir John Simon, why 
there was this wave of dejection and alarm over the whole population 
that was devoted sincerely to disarmament and peace, was that we 
had exhausted the time when we could usefully express ourselves in 
perfectly general and perfectly sincere platitudes. 


Pacifists and 
Platitudes 


One of these platitudes is that instead of going to war, we | 


can obtain “ pooled security ’’ by “‘ economic blockade ”’ or 
“sanctions” as they are otherwise called, and Sir John 
Simon was at pains to explain (1) that the United States were 
extremely unlikely to join in such an adventure, and, secondly, 
that if it were attempted, it would probably end in war. 
Mr. Baldwin at the same time gave assurances that every- 
thing was in readiness to expand the Air Force if the Dis- 
armament Conference failed in the attempt at limitation. It 
appears that we have neglected our defences partly for 


‘““economic reasons,” that is to say, because there was not 


the money available, which, by the way, is an interesting 
commentary on the recent refusal (without gratitude expressed) 


of Lady Houston’s patriotic offer of £200,000 for the Air | 


Defences of London. But we had also put off this necessary 
task in order to give a lead to the other Powers, which, 
needless to say, they had not taken. 
We were (Sir John Simon said) the one great Power that first of 
all set an example of unilateral disarmament. We were the one Power 
at Geneva that had produced a connected scheme. 


We are, in other words, the one Power which is being led 
up the garden path by our Pacifists and have subordinated 
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our national defences to the pursuit of fallacies. The speeches 
of Ministers show that they are alarmed at the dangerous pass 
in which they have landed their country through the neglect 
of this first duty of defence. 

Mr. Baldwin’s latest pledge on our Air Defences is worth 
putting on record. After explaining that those who were 
alarmed must “trust the Government,” which was waiting 
for the decisions of Geneva, and explaining that the expansion 
of the Air Force would take a considerable time, he went on: 

They were now going to begin their preparations. . . . The pre- 
liminary work was being done, so that if our fears should be realised, 
and it should be necessary to implement that pledge [to bring our Air 

Force to the level of the strongest Power in a position to attack us], 

not a single day would be lost. 


In the meantime, he was “certain that there was no 
danger in the near future before the country.” We can only 
hope that he is right; he and his colleagues have been all 
along mistaken in the past. 


Lcorp SALiIsBuRY is of all men on the Conservative side 
the most trusted, both in the Party and in the country. 

He has never paltered with his principles, 
+A aa of and, moreover, his conduct of the opposition 

to the White Paper in the Joint Select Com- 
mittee has surprised those who did not know him. Courteous, 
patient and astute in his examination of witnesses, quick 
to grasp every point, statesmanlike in his understanding of 
the issues involved, he has astonished and discomfited 
those superior persons (like Sir Samuel Hoare) who had under- 
rated his abilities. In the House of Lords he has made 
himself, not by his position but by his qualities, the true leader 
of his Peers, as was shown on the second reading of his 
Parliament (Reform) Bill for the three days (the 8th, 9th 
and 10th May) of an extremely interesting and significant 
debate. The House of Lords having been in its present case for 
a generation many people have forgotten, or have never known, 
that it is supposed to be under repair. If, however, they 
read the preamble of the Parliament Act, 1911, they will see 
the temporary nature of that patchwork: like the service 
viaduct of cast iron alongside Waterloo Bridge, it was only 
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intended to carry the traffic until the fine old structure was 
renovated or rebuilt. The avowed intention of Mr. Asquith 
was to provide for the six-line traffic of progressive legislation 
by the building of a “ popular” Senate: his real purpose 
was to disable the House while he put through such un- 
popular measures as the Welsh Church Bill and the Third 
Home Rule Bill. But that was long ago. Since his time 
the Popular has worn less well than the Hereditary system. 
The case for Democracy was put by Lord Lothian, the chela 
of Mr. Lionel Curtis, who proposes to build a fantastic temple 
to that idol in India; but even he had to take refuge in 
Proportional Representation. Lord Hunsdon retorted that 
“if the hereditary principle was obsolete, he would like 
to know what principle was not obsolete; certainly demo- 
cracy was obsolete, and the only thing that was not obsolete 
was dictatorship in some form or other.” 


Lorp SALiIsBuRY’s proposal for the constitution of the 
House is, broadly speaking, to add election by their fellow- 
peers to the principle of heredity, which, he 
argued, would raise the quality as it would 
reduce the size of the Chamber. As to powers, 
he proposed to restore reference to the people—a principle 
which reduces your professional democrat to fury, and 
proposed also to strengthen the authority of the Speaker’s 
ruling on Money Bills by giving him the support of a Com- 
mittee of six, three from either House. 

Lord Hailsham absolved us from the discussion of these 
provisions by the sentence of death which he passed on the 
measure in the name of the Government. It appears from 
his speech that his colleagues have been considering the reform 
of the House of Lords on their own account; but it is also 
evident that they have made little progress and shown less 
sincerity in the matter. Mr. Baldwin, who, in Dryden’s phrase, 
has “‘ drawn.” his country “ to the dregs of a Democracy,” shies 
at any proposal to control the blind power he has helped to 
create. Moreover, the House of Commons, being jealous of 
the House of Lords, will never agree to any measure which 
restores that balance in the Constitution. And so the position 
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must continue till disaster befall. Democracy, like a powerful 
man of disabled inhibitions, will continue to sway drunkenly 
from one side of the road to the other, with a sensible but 
weak little old woman trying to guide his footsteps aright 
and to delay the catastrophe she is powerless to prevent. 
Whether the fellow will pitch into the ditch of bankruptcy 
or be knocked over by the powerful car of autocracy we 
do not pretend to know, but the risks of the situation are 
obvious. 


Mr. BaLpwin, and his colleague, Lord Hailsham, by their 
cold treatment of Lord Salisbury’s Bill, have missed an easy 
chance of conciliating Conservative opinion. 
It seems to us foolish in the Conservative 
leaders to go on antagonising and discouraging 
those who used to be, and might still be, their staunchest 
supporters. They are certainly not gaining by their policy 
new support to take the place of the old. The Betting Bill 
now being pressed on a reluctant House of Lords by the 
Marquis of Londonderry is described in the popular Press as 
“the most unpopular measure ever conceived in recent 
times.” It draws distinctions between horse-racing and grey- 
hound racing, which, whatever the justification in ethics, 
will certainly be used by the Socialists as evidence of class- 
bias in the National Government. It proceeds against these 
tracks, not directly, but by regulations, which might have 
been calculated to make them unprofitable. The scale of 
profits fixed on the totalisators, for example, is very much 
lower than what is allowed on similar machines on the horse 
race-course. We doubt if the working-man will be grateful 
for such ineffectual attempts to protect his morals and his 
pocket, and powerful interests are quite superfluously an- 
tagonised. The measures taken to stop the flow of British 
money into the Irish lottery are wise on economic grounds ; 
but they leave a felt want in the public mind which may have 
disagreeable political reactions. The Government when it 
prohibits the Irish Sweepstake should have had something 
to put in its place. Such a provision, we hear, is to be pro- 
posed by Sir William Davison when the Bill comes down to 
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the House of Commons towards the end of June. Sir William’s 
amendment is to provide four national lotteries a year: 
the profits to be used to pay off the National Debt. Sir 
William Davison calculates that if the money which has gone 
out of the country in the Irish and other lotteries had been 
diverted to this purpose, the National Debt might have been 
reduced by twenty millions sterling. We do not suppose 
there is the least chance of the Government adopting the 
Davison amendment : they will prefer to run their head against 
the brick-wall of popular resentment. 


THE Road Traffic Bill, which is in the hands of Mr. Stanley, 
is no less well-intentioned and likely to be no less unpopular. 
Its most debatable provision is to establish 
eee] onthe 4 speed-limit of 30 miles an hour in “ built-up ” 
areas. Now a built-up area is defined as an 
area lighted by a public system of lighting; but a by-pass 
road is not to be a built-up area, even when it is 
so lighted, and a roadside village may be a_ built-up 
area even when it is not so lighted. The unfortunate motorist 
will be in a perpetual quandary ; predatory local authorities 
will, no doubt, use the opportunity to revive police traps in 
order to pay rates out of fines ; there will be confusion, bother, 
and resentment, which will all be visited politically upon the 
Government, and we doubt if a single human life will be 
saved in the process. 
The truth is that to legislate on the basis of speed-limit 
is to go against experience and common-sense. What is a 
safe speed for one driver and type of car is an unsafe speed for 
another driver and another type of car. Thirty miles an hour 
may be safe in one built-up area or at one time of day and 
unsafe in another built-up area and at another time of day. 
Mr. Stanley has made the concession of suspending the time 
limit in the small hours of the morning, which reminds us 
of the hair-raising things that are being done on the road 
when parents sleep. We heard the other day of a young 
motorist, belonging to a Service which shall be nameless, 
who drove from Plymouth to Hyde Park Corner, a distance 
of 212 miles, in 3 hours and 58 minutes; the time chosen 
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for the journey was between three and seven in the morning, 
and save for some rabbits and a night-wandering sow no lives 
(other than the driver’s) were seriously imperilled. We hear 
of another who did the 69 miles between Portsmouth and 
London under the hour. 

Young men, with keen eyes and alert wits, driving power- 
ful cars with good brakes, can do these things, and unless we 
are to become effete as a nation they will continue to do 
these things (although, of course, they ought not to do 
them). Nor will the result be nearly as dangerous to the 
public as some old lady or old gentleman, of obfuscated 
mind and myopic eyesight, taking terrible chances at twenty 
miles an hour. In all these measures, as in its whole policy 
and outlook, the National Government is courting the old 
women (of both sexes) and alienating the young men. 


THERE is a monthly review with a mouthful of a name, 
The National Union of Manufacturers’ Journal, which had 
some pungent notes in a recent number on 
the waste of Ministers’ time and energy 
(and it might have added our money!) in 
this perpetual touring round Europe. Could we not turn 
our backs on all this and get a move on with things that 
are crying out for a solution ? 


Some time ago the Union suggested to the Board of Trade that the 
only way in which it would be possible to deal with the Japanese 
question was to get the Empire to act together as a bargaining unit, 
but the suggestion did not commend itself to the Department, who 
replied to the effect that it was better that these questions should be 
dealt with industry by industry, and that they did not propose to 
approach the Dominions on the subject. 

Now that the textile negotiations have broken down, we repeat 
the suggestion, and we will venture to add to it the prediction that 
the negotiations which the President of the Board of Trade is now 
conducting will be no more successful than those conducted by the 
textile industry. What good reason is there for expecting a successful 
issue when our disunited condition and total want of policy make it 
plain that there is little or nothing that Japan can hope or need fear 
from us ? 

If we were in the position of the Japanese, starting where Europe 
left off, without any of Europe’s conservatism and individualism, 
with an organization of first-class efficiency, with the benefits that 
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come from a less expensive standard of living and from a depreciated 


exchange, and with the Government working hand in hand with ' 


industry in pursuance of a carefully thought out plan to make Japan 
supreme in all the markets she enters, should we be deflected from 
our purpose for one single moment by anything which the textile 
industry of England or the President of the Board of Trade could say 
to us ? 

On the other hand, still putting ourselves in the position of the 
Japanese, it is probable that we should be inclined to take a rather 
different view if we saw that the British Commonwealth in all the four 
quarters of the globe was seriously preparing to act together as a bar. 
gaining unit in these trade questions, and we should probably be 
disposed to consider what were the possible bases for a solid trade 
agreement between our respective Empires. 

It cannot be expected that the Japanese will begin to talk real business 


until we can speak to them as a united Empire, and the longer we delay | 


taking the necessary steps to get the Empire together, the worse the situation 
will become. There will be no means of stopping the victorious advance 


of Japanese industry, and this unresisted advance may easily lead to | 


panic and piecemeal action, which in turn may give the whole matter a 
political complexion. [Our italics.] 


AND then the writer says—and how often have we said just 
this same thing :— 


Why is it that the Government and the Government 
What Outsiders Departments are unable to see these things, which are 
See so obvious to outsiders? .. . 

One can only guess at the state of mind of the men 
who are in fact controlling the country’s policy, but it looks as if 
there were still a disposition in high quarters to regard it as our main 
business to save Europe from itself, and by leadership and example bring 
it into a more peaceful atmosphere. We can only hope that recent 
events will convince these gentlemen that they are wasting on Europe 
time and energy which is needed for matters of even greater concern 
to us. 

Secondly, there appears to be still in some Government quarters 
the old idea that their importance is somehow lessened if they take business 


men fully into their confidence and co-operate frankly and fully with them « 


in framing a trade policy for the country. Thirdly, the free trade atmos- 
phere in which so many of the men in important posts were brought up, 
which gives those under its influence such a comfortable feeling of 
intellectual and moral superiority, is dissipating very slowly, and still 
prevents these men from realizing that they are now living in a world 
which is wholly protectionist. [Our italics.] 


Those are very good “ guesses.” Our mandarins are con- 
sumed with that snobbery of the soul which makes them think 
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they can “‘ save Europe from itself,” and they would, many 
of them, perish sooner than consult men in business, though 
the “‘ financiers ”’ of the City are often called in. As for the 
third guess, Ottawa was a monument of the adherence of 
our Civil Service to Cobdenism. The official advisers of our 
Ministers worked overtime and were largely successful in 
preventing the necessary arrangements from being made. 
But perhaps what our officials suffer from most is what 
Lord Milner once called ‘‘ the disease of mediocrity,” that 
deadening weight which can, and does, sink any depart- 
ment in which it is established. 


Very few weeks before the House of Lords once again 
discussed the question of reform, somewhat similar problems 
were before the Canadian House of Commons. 
In 1919 a resolution had been passed which 
recommended that titles should in the future 
not be conferred upon Canadians. And since that time the 
Dominion has not been represented in the various lists of 
Honours. Mr. Bennett, the Conservative Prime Minister, 
has, however, during the last few months let it be known 
that he was not proposing to consider himself bound by the 
resolution which was accepted by the House nearly fifteen 
years ago. And the New Years Honours List marked the 
first step towards carrying this decision into effect. It 
included the names of several Canadian women who had, 
in Mr. Bennett’s words, ‘“‘ gone into the slums and cared for 
the hungry, homeless and destitute.” As a result of this, 
a Labour Member brought forward a resolution that the 
Prime Minister ‘should refrain from recommending to 
his majesty [sic] the granting of titles, honours and awards 
to British subjects resident in Canada”; 227 Members 
voted. This is the largest division which has taken place 
during the life of this parliament. But the Conservative 
majority of 29 in normal times had shrunk to 19. The 
resolution was rejected by 113 to 94. In the opening speech 
it was said that “ titles graded humans as another motion 
on the same parliamentary paper was intended to grade 
hogs.”” Mr. Bennett spoke next and said that “ Titles, as 
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opposed to honours and rewards might be open to criticism. 
. . . Honours place the seal of approval of the head of the 
State on unselfish service rendered to humanity.”’ That was 
the strongest defence that was made. No speaker regarded 
an honour as an opportunity for greater service, or appre- 
ciated the real value of an aristocracy. Many of the speakers 
could see no further than, ‘‘ Who ever heard of a working man 
getting a title? Whoever heard of a farmer getting one? 
There is just one answer. It just isn’t done.” The old 
campaigner, Miss Agnes Macphail stated that “If we were 
to honour anyone it should be the fathers and mothers on 
relief striving to raise and comfort their children. I am 
against titles, because the wrong people usually get them.” 
Canada will be spiritually a far richer country when it can 
see further than that. ‘‘ Titles,” said one paper, ‘‘ are based 
on sham exercise of the prerogative of the Crown. .. . If the 
Crown undertook to distribute honours on its own initiative, 
it cannot be doubted that a constitutional issue would at once 
arise.” Why? Canadians have a real grievance. But there 
would be little criticism if Canadians recommended for 
honours were always chosen from among persons of real worth. 


Some hard things are being said about the American Senate 
in Canada now. It has been criticised may times before, 

and it has been up to its old tricks again. 
i Many years’ work by diplomats and engineers 

from both sides of the boundary had produced 
both a scheme for making the St. Lawrence a deep 
waterway and a treaty which appeared to be acceptable 
to both parties. The advantages arising from the com- 
pletion of this scheme, which would open the river to large 
boats, would be not inconsiderable. In addition, the real 
basis of the scheme was the power produced by the 
river, the value of which was estimated at forty million 
dollars a year. The American Senate, however, saw 
its way to reject the treaty. This followed a similar 
rebuff to a scheme which was to redistribute the flow 
of the Niagara river, reduce the enormous erosion which is 
constantly taking place and which will in the end destroy 
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much of the beauty of the Falls, and in addition give those 
interested in power on both sides of the river increased 
facilities. The United States has also refused to share the 
canal system, which is such a feature of many sides of 
Canadian life. So that at the moment the relations of the 
neighbours is not without their difficulties. 

The Canadian has never wanted to change his system 
of government for that which prevails in the United States. 
Nor does he fail to look with pride on his system of justice 
which is based on the English conception, and which is 
administered with a similar impartiality and firmness. The 
National Crime Commission of the United States has recently 
worked out that the yearly average of murders is twelve 
thousand, and that in addition they have fifty thousand 
robberies, one hundred thousand assaults, and forty thousand 
burglaries. The annual sum which this costs the American 
taxpayer is fifteen thousand million dollars a year. It is 
impossible to tell how that figure is approached, but it seems 
almost impossible. 

In the United States there is naturally a good deal of 
criticism of the N.R.A. 


“The multiplication of details,” says one critic, ‘ the harassing 
necessity of looking up a regulation before making the simplest purchase 
or changing the hours or wages of the youngest office boy . . . has 
kept many men from being as enthusiastic as they might otherwise be.”’ 


The New York Herald Tribune recently published a criticism 
under the title ‘‘ Canada Shows How,” in which the author 
says :— 


“They have no N.R.A., P.W.A., C.W.A., C.G.C., or AAA... . 
They have not repudiated the obligations of their currency. They 
have not enacted, nor has their government recommended, codes, 
banking laws or security acts, that tend to make criminals of people 
who have done no wrong, or subject innocent men to heavy damages. 

“Yet in spite of these alphabetically designated and habit-forming 
stimulants which we have adopted, and the other so-called ‘ aids to 
recovery ’ to which I have referred, Canada has staged a remarkable 
recovery. 

“Now, Mr. President, my suggestion is simply this, that you 
eliminate your theories and follow the practical path of Canada... . 
If native talent is insufficient, import one or two from McGill or some 
other good Canadian University.” 
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It is not, perhaps, very profound politics, nor does it 
appreciate in any way what is the real foundation for the 
sound position, comparatively speaking, which Canada 
occupies. But it is an interesting comment from a next 
door neighbour. 


CANADA has a debt of thirty-six thousand million dollars, 
and this Mr. Bennett in a recent speech not surprisingly 
said was “staggering.” He suggested that 
they would reduce the interest rate to relieve 
the burden to some extent, but that nothing could be done 
until after 1937. 

“A courageous confident people,” he said, “ Canadians had spent 
millions in the construction of railways, seaways and highways in an 
endeavour to develop the country, and the indebtedness was now 
weighing heavily on the taxpayer. There had been no cognizance of 
the burden of debt in 1929 when the orgy of speculation ended.” 

All that is, of course, true, but what of the future? The 
railways are not a very productive form of expenditure at 
the moment. And highways require constant upkeep. 


Canadian Debt 


“ Heavy taxation,” he continued, “‘ could hardly sustain the burden, 
but the question to be decided was—default, repudiation and failure 
or payment, sacrifice and victory. These are always the issues.” 


Trade, he said, must expand, and 


‘“‘ While stability in trade was recognised as the important factor, 
it was impossible under present exchange conditions, for the value of 
currency could not be determined with any degree of certainty. Canada 
could not attach herself to the pound sterling, because obligations were 
created in dollars.” 

The rest of his speech was a defence of capitalism, and urged 
greater ‘“‘ Capital-Labour Accord.” 

The General Manager of the Bank of Montreal, Mr. 
Jackson Dodds, in his evidence before a Parliamentary 
Committee, however, said that it was not an impossible task 
to wipe out Canada’s debt “‘ if governments balanced budgets 
and faced liabilities.” Under Mr. Bennett’s courageous 
leadership Canada has gone a long way towards economic 
recovery but she has still the same problem ahead of her 
which is worrying many countries. 
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Many who know the position of affairs in the Dominions 
sometimes wonder why it is that it seems quite impossible 
ee for anything really to be done in the Imperial 
eS political field. Sometimes it is said that 
the Dominions do not want to come to the 
sort of arrangements which would be suitable to us. That, 
of course, has very little foundation in truth, and as we have 
seen again and again, even in the last few months, the boot 
is entirely on the other foot. It is the Dominions who are 
driven to desperation by the apparently calculated coolness 
with which we receive their proposals to benefit themselves 
and the Empire. Vancouver is almost as far away from Eng- 
land as she could be in the Dominion, but Vancouver is 
represented in the Canadian Senate by a man who has his 
views on this subject quite clearly defined. In a recent 
speech in the Senate this Senator, General McRae, stated the 
position quite clearly :— 

“T believe,” he said, “ that our future is tied up with the British 
Empire, and, although Great Britain has not yet come to that way of 
thinking, that the future of Great Britain is tied up with that of the 
Dominions. If it were possible for us to secure protection against the 
world and to obtain free entry into Great Britain and the Dominions 
subject only to such tariffs as might be necessary to maintain the 
different standards of living, I am disposed to say I would be inclined 
to try such an arrangement.” 

The Senator then went on to deal with another subject in 
just as realistic a manner. 

“ With the certainty of war before us,” he said, ‘‘ I want to call the 
attention of this honourable house and of this country to the opportunity 
that we have at this time to withdraw with honour from the League 
of Nations .. . the League has failed in its main objective—international 
peace. The brotherhood of man, for which the League stands, has 
certainly made no progress in Europe since the war.” 

It would be a very good thing if these opinions, which receive 
a good deal of support throughout the Dominion, were appre- 
ciated and acted upon by those in charge of our policies 
at home. 


It is a very good thing to have new ideas. But the value 
of an idea is not necessarily directly related to its antiquity. 
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There is one which has often been advocated in this country 
by Sir Henry Page Croft and others, even in the years before 
the war, which is quite as important now as it 
ever was. It is the suggestion that we should 
create a reserve of food in this country. No 
one can look back at the years of the war without appreciating 
what a source of strength such a reserve would be. The 
real disadvantage under which we suffer in this country is 
that we cannot really feed ourselves for many weeks if diffi- 
culties arise. At the moment our naval strength cannot be 
regarded as adequate for our needs, and it is all the more 
urgent, therefore, that this proposal should receive immediate 
attention. The failure of the Disarmament Conference 
removes any possible hope except our Navy for the mainten- 
ance of a regular food supply, even from the mind of the 
most sentimental pacifist. At this moment Germany has 
adopted the policy of ‘‘ Pocket Battleships,’ which she can 
send out at any moment to prey on the commerce of the world 
when the moment suits her. If the matter was urgent in 
the first few years of this century, when King Edward, then 
Prince of Wales, sat on a Committee to investigate this 
question, it is far more urgent now. The position would 
roughly be this, that if we in this country took the whole of 
the wheat surplus of Canada year by year, we would be able 
to lay by about 20 per cent. each year towards building up 
a reserve. In the course of five years we would have one com- 
plete year’s reserve, and in the course of eight to ten years 
two complete years’ reserve. There is nothing difficult in such 
an arrangement, because Malta has shown she can keep four 
years’ reserve if she so desires. The adoption of such a 
scheme would put us in a much stronger diplomatic position 
in a time of difficulty ; it would take some of the burden off 
the shoulders of the Navy, a burden which at the moment it 
is all too unable to carry; it would reduce the scope of 
submarine menace in time of war; it would strengthen the 
position of this country in every way; it might usefully 
provide a valuable source of employment, and above all 
it would be a strong bond of Empire. 


Security at 
Home 
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Tue Governor of Bengal had a narrow escape on the 8th of 
May. His Excellency was in his box at the Lebong Race- 
course, which lies in the hills near Darjeeling, 
when two Bengalis drew up one on either side 
and fired at him pointblank. What followed 
suggests even more vividly the tension of life nowadays in 
what used to be the quietest part of the quietest province 
in the Indian Empire. The District Superintendent of Police, 
no doubt on guard, returned the fire and wounded one of the 
assailants ; an English official seized the other ; in all eight 
Bengalis were arrested, six of whom had revolvers. A lady 
standing near was wounded in the ankle by a stray bullet ; 
but Miss Anderson, with her father in the box, was happily 
unhurt. The two who fired are said to be students from 
Dacca ; the terrorist organisations which actuate these crimes 
have a strong hold among the undergraduates, who are their 
fanatical and frequently inefficient instruments. Despite 
bad shooting and cheap weapons no less than ten Europeans, 
six Hindus and three Moslems have been killed, and ten 
Europeans, 15 Hindus and six Moslems wounded since 1930. 
The life of Sir John Anderson was attempted before, when a 
bomb was placed in the line of his special train, and not only 
he, but a great part of the Bengal Civil Service, go about with 
their lives in their hands. Their homes and clubs are guarded 
by armed police ; when they sit down at table or desk they 
place loaded revolvers in front of them. For this state of 
things the weak political policy of the Government is largely 
to blame. 


Terrorism in 
Bengal 


For years, under the inspiration of our politicians at home, 
the Indian Governments, central and provincial, have 
“ .«» alternated between placating and suppressin 
nant ie the terrorists. The ima Party ieee 
are notoriously their patrons, and when assassinations 
occur make heroes of the assassin. Although Calcutta is an 
English city, founded and built by English merchants, it 
has been allowed to fall into the hands of a Congress Muni- 
cipality which gives shelter and employment to terrorism, 
“Killing by kindness” was for long the official policy in 
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Bengal, and the détenus are given family allowances, and even 
have their insurance policies paid for them. Sir John 
Anderson is said to be an able official who tries to enforce 
respect for law and order ; but no doubt he has to carry out 
those vicious principles of surrender which run through all 
Indian administration nowadays. People remember that he 
was sent to Ireland before the surrender of 1921 and look on 
him as the efficient but docile instrument of the same policy 
in India. The suppression of police evidence from Bengal 
is one of the scandals of the Joint Select Committee, and 
ought to be considered by the Committee of Privileges, 
According to an excellent authority, the Europeans of Calcutta 
are “ scared stiff’? at the prospect of the transfer of the police 
to the political patrons of crime in that Province. We 
wonder if politicians like Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Baldwin 
in the least realise what may happen as the result of such a 
transfer,—that there might be massacres of English and loyal 
Indians far worse than what happened in Ireland after the 
surrender of the Loyalists. The Joint Select Committee, 
whose report is not likely to be out before August, is said 
to be considering a ridiculous compromise by which the 
intelligence branch of the police is to be reserved and the 
rest of the police transferred. Could political folly 
further go ? 


In the meantime prospects do not brighten for the policy 
of the White Paper. At a recent conference in Bihar the 
Swaraj Party, described as the Parliamentary 
wing of the National Congress, passed a resolu- 
tion to take “‘ all steps necessary to secure the rejection of the 
White Paper by India.” This Party, by the way, has stood 
out of the Legislatures since 1930, but the prospect of political 
pickings under the new system is evidently irresistible, and 
the gang now propose to re-enter practical politics at the 
elections for the Central Legislature which takes place in 
November. Congress anticipates a resounding victory. 
The reactions of Indian politics to the White Paper are very 
eurious. Gandhi, from his declarations at the Round Table, 
is claimed as a supporter of the Federal system; whether 
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he will remain so after the declaration of the Swarajists is 
doubtful—and does not greatly matter. Apart from him, no 
party, class or race in India supports the White Paper. The 
Moslems are reconciled to it in those Provinces where they 
anticipate majorities, but fear “‘ responsibility at the centre ”’ 
where they will be in a minority. The Hindus like the idea 
of responsibility at the centre where they will be in a majority, 
but hate the prospect of provincial autonomy with Moham- 
medan majorities in Sind, the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab and possibly Bengal. The orthodox 
Hindus hate the whole business of democracy, which they 
look on as a covert attack on caste and religion ; the Princes 
fear it as an attack on privilege, but are in some danger of 
being bullied and bribed into acquiescence ; the Europeans 
are ‘“‘ scared stiff,” but certain large Calcutta firms, which 
work to extend or preserve their Indian connections in 
trade, fawn upon Congress and manipulate the European 
Associations. The rank and tropical soil of India seems to 
breed a certain type in rather more than the traditional 
proportion of one to every twelve, and the British in India 
should look to it that they are not betrayed by their repre- 
sentatives. Yet even the European Associations, like the 
Princes, insist upon “ safeguards ”’ which are not in the White 
Paper. Altogether, it is safe to say that there is no whole- 
hearted support for that policy outside the waistcoat of Sir 
Samuel Hoare. 


In France affairs are gradually recovering from the disastrous 
effect produced by the Socialist administrations placed in 

power by the general election of 1932. Future 
ll historians will note that the saviour of France 

was the swindler Stavisky, for, without the 
financial and judicial scandals connected with his name, to 
which the names of certain Radical politicians were linked, 
France would not have shaken off the Boncours, the Monzies, 
the Chautemps, and their like. These men, in the name of 
internationalism, pursued a policy of yielding to demands 
which were intended to seriously weaken France ; they have 
been swept away like chaff before the winnowing fans. Public 
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indignation has been as great against the anti-Nationalists 
as against those who participated in Stavisky’s affairs. The 
Doumergue Ministry has been called upon to redress the 
situation abroad as well as at home, and public opinion will 
not tolerate weakness in either direction. It may be said 
that so far the success has been greater in foreign affairs 
than in home affairs, where much remains to be done, 
Abroad the position of France has been clearly defined. She 
proposes to stop playing the game of blind man’s buff, so 
dear to our own Ministers. But at home the road is far 
harder, and the Stavisky and Prince affairs seem to be 
bogged for the moment. The Minister of Justice (Monsieur 
Chéron) is credited with political ambitions which would 
make him reluctant to act against the powerful personages 
who are said to be concerned not only in the financial 
swindles but also in the murder of Monsieur Prince. Such 
is the state of public opinion, however, that Monsieur Chéron 
will either have to take action or to leave his post. There 
are signs that he realizes this. His way has to some extent 
been made clearer by the recent action of the Radical-Socialist 
Party in expelling certain of their members. 


NorHinG shows which way the wind blows more clearly 
than the Radical-Socialist Congress held at Clermont-Ferraud 
; on May 11, 12 and 13. The air had been full 

pun atin of rumours of the resolute orders that would 
drive the six Radical-Socialist members of the 

Doumergue Ministry from office. Timid people in Paris— 
that highly-strung centre—predicted that the Government of 
national union would be broken by the resignation of these 
Ministers, of whom Monsieur Herriot is the most important. 
But Monsieur Herriot is not Mr. MacDonald. He has often 
been grievously mistaken, but he is not anti-patriotic. He 
went down to Clermont-Ferraud, took the chair at the 
meeting of his party, and told his Radical-Socialist colleagues 
that they could vote as they liked, he was going to continue 
to support M. Doumergue. The result of this firm attitude 
was immediate. The people who were excluded from the 
Radical-Socialist Party were not Monsieur Herriot and his 
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colleagues in the Government, but certain other members 
of the party, who have not cleared themselves of complicity 
in the recent scandals. Seven well-known men were, by a 
unanimous vote, expelled. The list is worth studying: it 
contains three ex-Ministers, Monsieur Albert Dalimier and 
Monsieur André Hesse, Monsieur René Renoult (Senator and 
honorary President of the Radical-Socialist Party), three 
Deputies, MM. Garat, Bonnaure and Louis Proust, and the 
militant Socialist, Bonardi. A clean sweep has thus been 
made in the Radical Party of persons believed to be doubtful. 
How much wholesomer than our system of whitewashing our 
political personages on all occasions. How much cleaner 
would our own politics have been had such action been 
taken after the Marconi scandal. 


THE 79th meeting of the League of Nations began at Geneva 
on May 14. A piece of revisionist propaganda was at once 
attempted by Hungary who, in this matter, 
appears to be working under German inspira- 
tion and, perhaps, with some encouragement from Italy. 
Hungary has brought a complaint against Yugoslavia of 
frontier incidents. The Hungarian Minister who was in 
charge of the case did not appear to be very well informed 
about his own dossier, and the affair seemed rather a “‘ put-up 
job.” It will be considered later. The war in the Gran 
Chaco has been discussed. It continues. A Manchurian 
question of posts came up. Our clever Government has not 
recognized the new Empire of Manchuria, nor its Emperor. 
But our letters to Shanghai go through that country. The 
British Postmaster-General has asked Geneva whether he is 
to pay British money to Manchuria in order that British 
letters may go through that country. We should have 
thought that this was a purely British question! Geneva 
has kindly given us leave to ensure the transport of our own 
letters to our own people. What a ridiculous system! And 
see where the grotesque Far-Eastern policy of our Govern- 
ment, acting under the inspiration of the Chatham House 
internationalists, has landed us. We have, to please these 
persons and their American friends, committed ourselves to a 
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boycott of the Emperor Pu-yi and his country, and we have 
done this because he has, with Japanese help, rescued 
Manchuria from Chinese chaos. 


Far the most important question before the Council of the 
League of Nations is the question of the future of the Saar. 
The Sear This is one that properly belongs to Geneva 

and is one in which the League can, and 
should, take action. Geneva cannot usefully influence events 
in South America or in China, but there is an important 
part to play in the Saar, and decision taken in this matter will 
decide the future of that country. Since 1922 the administra. 
tion of the Saar has been directly under the League, operating 
through a commission, at the head of which is an Englishman, 
Mr. Knox. On his report of subversive German activities, a 
League commission of three persons was nominated last 
January: these were Baron Aloisi (Italy), M. Cantilo (Argen- 
tina) and Senor de Madariaga (Spain). These three per- 
sonages have presented a report which appears to beg the 
question, thus leaving the Council of the League without 
guidance. The commissioners of the Saar are believed to be 
disappointed. It is said that without a strong military police 
force, much stronger than anything existing at present, it 
will be impossible to hold the plébiscite, which is to decide the 


future of the Saar next year. The electors are already being 


threatened by Germany, and the only way to protect the 
people of the Saar and to enable them to vote without 
terrorism would be for a strong body to garrison Sarrebruck. 
This force should not be French, but should consist of the 
troops of some nation—or nations—capable of seeing fair 
play. Here is a matter where the League has power, but 
has an international body any strength to use it? And is 
there any country sufficiently interested in the future of the 
League to send the necessary force ? 


On May 9th Mr. Sean MacEntee opened the Budget of the 
Irish Free State and incidentally paid Mr. Chamberlain the 
compliment of imitation by making a present 
of sixpence to the income-tax payer. His 
surplus of £1,202,750 looks well on paper and enables him 
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also to give £180,000 in pensions to the gunmen of the I.R.A., 
who “fought for the independence of the Republic”; but 
it is based on rather dubious accounting. One large item on 
the credit side is, of course, the Annuities, which properly 
belong to the British Exchequer. In the accounts of 1933-4 
they figure at £2,946,537. Then there is a large rake-off 
from the Irish Sweepstake, among the “‘ untaxed”’ revenues ; 
and Mr. MacEntee has taken over the Teachers’ Pension Fund 
of £1,600,000, said to be insolvent, with the liability for future 
pensions. Among the taxed revenues are largely increased 
import duties on a largely decreased volume of goods; they 
are milking, besides, what remains of Irish incomes and 
Irish capital; the capital liability of the State has increased 
by 68 per cent. ; the annual service of the Debt by 14 per 
cent. ; their estimated expenditure for the present year has 
reached the enormous total of £35,000,000. The expenditure 
for all Ireland, in 1914, when she was still under the heel of 
the Saxon was £12,656,000. Cosgrave and his crowd knew 
how to make the money fly; and since De Valera came in 
the expenditure has been going up at the rate of £34 millions 
a year. What they cannot get by taxation and from wind- 
falls, they get by loan. They floated a National Loan of 
£6,000,000 a little while ago, half the amount being sub- 
scribed and the balance taken up by the underwriters. Mr. 
MacEntee estimates his revenue for the coming year at 
£28,583,000, and his expenditure at £36,067,000, and the large 
deficit he hopes to make good by borrowing. It is a good time 
for the “‘ bhoys”’ as long as it lasts. 


In the meantime, the “ President’ is carrying out his pro- 
gramme to make Ireland united, self-sufficient and inde- 

pendent. The uniting is to be done with the 
a and the 5id of a new Volunteer Force, to be 24,000 

strong, at an estimated annual cost of £243,736. 
There is the official army of 6,000 officers and men, or double 
that number with its reserves ; but that army is not trusted 
by the present Government. There are the Civic Guards, 
which have been armed with Service revolvers, and there is 
the I.R.A. of “ killers” and “ gunmen,” which is the power 
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behind the throne. There is also, on the Opposition side, 
the National Guard, alias the Young Ireland Association, 
alias the League of Youth, commonly called the Blue Shirts, 
When these various gangs of ruffians have settled accounts 
with one another, and have got themselves into good shape, 
they may summon up courage to attack Northern Ireland ; 
but for that part of the programme they will probably wait 
until a Socialist Government is in power on this side. In 
the meantime, they are killing Ulster with their mouth. 

As for Independence, De Valera is working systematically. 
He has reduced the office of Governor-General to a laughing- 
stock by putting it in the hands of Donal Buckley, a shop- 
keeper of Maynooth, who goes about his garden in unlaced 
boots; he has turned the Vice-regal Lodge into a Museum, 
and handed over the Park to market gardeners. He is at 
present making war upon the Senate, which has dared to hold 
up his Bills; the Senate, like the House of Lords, has only 
delaying powers, and these are being reduced from eighteen 
months to three. By March, 1935, it is calculated, the Senate 
will have disappeared. Then, says Notes from Ireland, which 
keeps us well informed on the Irish situation, “ with the 
Crown in fetters and the Senate abolished, Mr. De Valera will 
become absolute dictator of the Free State.” 


Aut the safeguards which guaranteed the existence of that 
unfortunate remnant, the Southern Irish Loyalists, are either 
going or gone. They are being taxed and 
persecuted out of existence, and they are now 
within sight of what they have most feared, 
the bitter choice between outlawry and the renunciation of 
their status as British subjects. It is to protect them in their 
last possession of British nationality that the Irish Loyalist 
Imperial Federation has been formed. Lord Carson is the 
President, General Prescott-Decie, Chairman, and prominent 
among its office-bearers are the Duchess of Atholl, Lord 
Lloyd, Lord Danesfort, Colonel Gretton, Sir Henry Page 
Croft and Mr. J. H. Morgan. None of the office-bearers live 
in Ireland ; if they did, we may say in the Irish way that they 
would not be alive; they represent that section of the Con- 
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servative Party which refused to condone the betrayal of their 
friends. We hope the Federation will be of some service to 
those unfortunate people, who now hang on the edge of ruin 
and dispossession; but they cannot pretend to have any 
influence with the National Government. Mr. Baldwin, as 
he has admitted in the House of Commons, was a party to 
the surrender, which, as he philosophically explained, he did 
not like, but thought inevitable. He has made no visible 
attempt—nor have any of his colleagues—to resist the repudia- 
tion of the Treaty, except when it touched the Exchequer— 
and even then the attempt was half-hearted. We have yet 
to be assured that he and his colleagues of the National 
Government will make any stand against the last stage of 
the betrayal. 

In the meantime it is interesting to know what, in the 
expert opinion of this Federation, would be the status of 
these loyal British subjects, in the event of a Declaration of 
Independence by the Irish Free State, ‘‘ recognised’ by the 
British Government, without stipulations as to the persons 
affected :-— 


(1) All persons born in the Free State before such Declaration and 
still resident there at the time of such Declaration, would ipso facto 
become Free State subjects unless, immediately upon such Declaration, 
they left the Free State. 

(2) All persons born in the Free State before such Declaration, but 
residing permanently, i.e, domiciled in Great Britain, including 
Northern Ireland, at the time of such Declaration, would continue to 
be British subjects. 

(3) All persons born in the Free State before such Declaration, but 
residing temporarily in Great Britain, including Northern Ireland, at 
the time of such Declaration, would become Free State subjects. 

(4) Children of Classes (1) and (2) would be in like position to their 
parents. Children of Class (3), if born in Great Britain during: the 
temporary residence of their parents therein, would be British. 


If this be what would happen, then the Loyalists in Southern 
Ireland would again be “sold on the hoof,” as Mr. Kipling 
described the previous transaction—themselves and_ their 
children, and Great Britain would not even be rid of all 
those disloyal Irish who infest our western sea-ports and public 
offices. They would no doubt declare that they resided 
permanently in Great Britain and would be accepted as 
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British subjects. These are bitter considerations, not for 
the loyal Irish only, but for decent Englishmen. 


THE talk about whether England is—or is not—an island 
amuses Continental nations very much, as does the British 

claim to be more vulnerable to aircraft than 
Ae Ope an other countries. Why should twenty miles of 

sea render you more vulnerable to aircraft than 
the pen line of a land frontier they ask.? Why, indeed! 
The Italian press was talking a year ago about the ease 
with which their air force could bombard certain French 
towns—as indeed it could if the French had no defences. 
We can assure our fellow-countrymen that Antwerp and 
Brussels, Marseilles and Toulon are unaware of their air 
security. The reason the British are so upset is because, 
for the first time for many centuries, they are liable to some 
war damage. Those who regard this as preposterous should 
go and talk to the people at Doullens, at Arras, at Mons. 
They have seldom had fifty consecutive years of peace in 
their history. They have been rebuilt a dozen times after 
destruction. To them (and Doullens endured aerial bombing 
for four years) air attacks are child’s play compared with 
being the strategic point of a battle. In a recent article in 
Ordre, Monsieur Emile Bure tells a story of a peasant woman, 
the servant of Monsieur Lucien Besnard, who could not be 
convinced by her master on a question of geography. He 
assured her that England was an island. She refused to 
believe this, having never heard it before. “If this were 
true, Sir, it would be known ” (Si c’etait vrai, Monsieur, ¢a se 
saurait). This tale—it is a chestnut—occasioned much pre- 
War mirth, and recent English claims to have lost “ island 
status ’’ have revived it. Monsieur Bure himself uses it to 
point out the modern position of England in her own Empire. 
His view is that the moment we began to allow the anti- 
Imperialists to get going we were imperilling England. He 
sees the dissolution of one of the strongest preservatives of 
peace in our constant weakening of our own Imperial position. 
“The pacifist boomerang . . . has returned upon them (the 
English) and has cruelly wounded them.’ Who that is 
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friendly to Great Britain, and who sees our influence gone in 
Egypt, our loss of Southern Ireland, and our efforts to jettison 
India, can think otherwise? It looks as though England 
were not only an island, but as though her politicians were 
determined that she should be nothing else. 


Paris has been at its best in May. The chestnuts, lilacs, 
laburnums and wistarias have surpassed themselves out of 
doors, and the Exhibitions of Decorative Arts, 
of Daumier’s pictures and sketches, the re- 
organized and greatly improved Louvre, have given visitors 
plenty to see and to think about indoors. There are many 
good plays, acted as only the French can act. Two rather free 
translations of Shakespeare, Coriolanus, at the Comédie 
Francaise, and Troilus and Cressida, at the Odéon, show those 
two theatres at their best. Troilus and Cressida is acted fanci- 
fully, Coriolanus with almost too great an intention of point- 
ing a modern moral. The performance of Monsieur Alexandre 
in the title rdle is superb ; he is, of course, admirably supported, 
and the mise en scéne is good. If entertainment of a lighter 
kind is wanted the Revue by Rip, at the Theatre Michel, is 
exquisitely funny. Acted with the lightest touch by artists 
of the first order, the satire on modern French political events 
is first-rate. Our Mandarins would pass away if they were 
chaffed so frankly. But the play of the greatest actuality is 
not a comedy, it is a tragedy, Les Races, written by a German 
about the Germany of to-day. It is given at the Theatre 
de ’Euvre by a company of young actors, and the psychology 
is so good, the presentment so admirable, that seeing it is like 
being present at a series of poignant scenes in real life. In- 
evitably, irresistibly, the drama unfolds. It is almost 
unbearably actual. 


May in Paris 


THE story is that of a group of young medical students, of 
whom one is a Jew. Under the impulse of the Nazi Move- 
ment the bulk of them are carried away into 
extreme Nationalism. But the hero of the 
play goes, in spite of himself, rather reluctantly. He is deeply 
in love with a Jewess; the other students become Nazis with 
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almost religious enthusiasm. The young Jew is beaten up; 
there is a terrible scene when his trousers are cut off him, false 
whiskers are put on him and a placard is hung round his neck, 
before he is led, by his former friends, off the stage. He 
spends the next few months in hospital. The hero has to 
give up seeing the woman he loves, and then, “to try his 
fidelity,” he is sent to arrest her. It is too much. He warns 
her of her danger—she is able to leave Germany, and he 
himself is taken away “‘ for a ride into the country.” ‘* There 
are no traitors in our Movement,” says the man who arrests 
him, “‘ but some people have accidents.’”’ The last scene 
shows the hero being taken to his “ accident.’”’ He knows 
what will happen ; he stumbles out of the room between his 
former friends. ‘“‘ You have forgotten your coat, your hat,” 
says the leader. The “ accident’? must appear natural. 
What underlines the tragic atmosphere of Les Races is that the 
Nazis are so deeply and religiously in earnest. Rostow, the 
leader, has the air of a man illuminated by his inner conviction. 
Others are rougher, but equally sincere. There is an admir- 
able sketch of a rich Jew who, left in peace by the Nazis, 
supports their movement. This play should be given in 
London. It would help us to understand Germany in the 
year 1934 of the Christian Era. 


BRUTALITY may be said to be the keynote of the posters 
on view at the Exhibition of Anti-God Posters from 

Soviet Russia, which is open at Byron House, 
a — » St. James Street, until June 7th. A reference 

by the Daily Worker to the Almighty as 
“the Eternal Pa,” and a Moscow drawing of God as a little, 
old buffoon, scuttling away from a Red soldier, are both 
included in this careful collection made by the International 
Entente against the Third International, and they both strike 
the same insensate level. The traditional face of Christ 
distorted to an evil leer, and yet recognisable, and a gross 
drawing of the Virgin staring at a birth control advertisement, 
and saying, “Why didn’t I know about this sooner ?” 
are the most sickening exhibits, but in what way, apart from 
their essential nastiness, they constitute an attack upon 
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religion to anyone capable of any sort of thought defies the 
imagination. They would be of use only among the very 
lowest and most elementary minds, but even them they 
must degrade. These Bolshevics have linked anti-religious 
effort and indecency, as even our reddest ‘“‘ intellectual ”’ 
must surely admit. The Bolshevic soaked in Marxist 
materialism cannot even comprehend the existence of 
spiritual thought. The majority of the political posters 
display an evil cleverness, as when they depict a lynched 
negro hanging from the Statue of Liberty, or Mr. Hender- 
son and Viscount Snowden as rascally, leering prelates. 
But if the whole British nation saw the foul sketch 
of Christ kissing Sir Austen Chamberlain, thus sealing 
a pact to keep “the people” in subjection, and the 
posters specially prepared for use in India, would they tolerate 
for a moment longer a representative of such people in 
London. And do we really want them at Geneva ? 


THE remarkable congestion of traffic in Piccadilly caused by 
the Private View day at the Royal Academy necessitating extra 

police brought home to one its increasing popu- 
a — larity as a social function. Many people were 

obliged to leave their cars in Hyde Park and to 
walk the remaining distance, and in the Academy itself one 
could scarcely move, although it was striking how few of those 
present seemed to be looking at the pictures. One lady was 
heard remarking to her friends, ‘‘ It would really be much 
pleasanter without the pictures, which only distract one’s 
thoughts.” The two most striking works at the Exhibition 
are two bronze busts, Sir Alfred Gilbert’s Paderewski inscribed 
“Musician, Patriot, Statesman,” a noble portraiture of a 
great man, the other Jacob Epstein’s bust of Hinstein, a vivid 
and arresting portraiture, though somewhat repellent in its 
brutal force. Another interesting piece of sculpture is the 
model by Paul Montford of the memorial statue of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, to be erected in Melbourne to commemorate 
his centenary. The model of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ remarkable 
achievement in Liverpool of the new Cathedral there is shown 
in a model made by John Thorpe and placed in the centre hall, 
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where a good view can be had of it. Amongst the many por- 
traits W. G. de Glehn’s Miss Jane Ausien is attractive, and 
Simon Elwes’ portrait of the Princess Royal and a charming 
landscape by Francis Dodds, September in the Suburbs, would 
decorate any room. The six pictures by Mr. Stanley Spencer, 
which have apparently aroused the enthusiasm of several art 
critics, are certainly difficult to admire or to realise at their 
alleged art value. 


On May 23, a company from the Comédie Francaise opened 
a season at the Cambridge Theatre. This will last a fort- 
night, and the plays given, and still to come, 
are from the classical repertory of that great 
and famous company. The best known actor 
with the troupe is Monsieur Albert Lambert. He is the 
doyen of Theatre Francais, he is essentially the exponent of 
classicism, and he is admirably supported by some of the 
best actors and actresses of the Comédie Francaise. The 
plays include Ruy Blas by Victor Hugo, Le Cid by Corneille, 
Le Misanthrope by Molicre, and Gdipe Roi. This last is 
a translation into French from Sophocles’, dating from some 
forty years ago, when the title rdle was created by Mounet 
Sully. Londoners should not miss the opportunity of seeing 
these wonderful plays acted by the greatest actors in the 
world. 


La Comedie 
Francaise 


IS THERE NO OTHER PLAN ? 


Siz SAMUEL Hoare, in closing the third Round Table Con- 
ference on December 24, 1932, said, “‘ They (the Safeguards) 
are not intended to obstruct a real transfer of responsible 
power—They are rather ultimate controls, that we hope will 
never need to be exercised, for the greater reassurance of the 
world outside both in India and Great Britain.” In this 
Sir Samuel was the faithful mouthpiece of Mr. MacDonald. 
In the debate on the Irish Home Rule Bill on April 11, 1912, 
speaking of the proposed Safeguards, Mr. MacDonald said : 
“I am one of those who do not believe that Safeguards of any 
certain efficiency can ever be put into an Act of Parliament.” 
Mr. MacDonald is an astute politician, and the recent history 
of Safeguards in the Irish Treaty and the new Constitutions 
of Ceylon and Iraq justifies his view of their futility. 
Safeguards bulk large in the Montagu-Chelmsford Con- 
stitution. Sir William Morris, who played a prominent 
part in framing it and later, as Governor of Assam and the 
United Provinces, had unique experience of its working, 
writes of those safeguards (Modern India—1932) :— 
“ Emergency powers, in fact, can never be used as a regular instrument 
of Government, and during the last ten years (1921-31), out of anxiety 
to avoid using them, the Government of India have repeatedly been forced 


into positions which it ts difficult to believe its better judgment would have 
accepted.”’ [Our italics.] 


If in the past the Government of India, with Parliament 
at its back and the strong British services as its agents, 
have not had the courage to use the statutory Safeguards, 
what likelihood is there of a firmer policy when both these 
supports have disappeared? The Safeguards may look 
well on paper. In practice they will be worthless, and those 
who propose them must be blind to facts if they think 
otherwise. 

The White Paper proposals seriously endanger every one 
of the essentials of that good Government which India has 
hitherto enjoyed to an extent unparalleled in any Oriental 
country. They imperil public security by upsetting the 
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present splendid police organisation and putting the police 
and the army under separate authorities; they endanger 
justice by subjecting the Courts and Police to sectarian and 
political influences ; they lower the efficiency of the admin. 
istration by eliminating the British personnel which has 
in the past set the standards of efficiency and integrity ; 
above all they will involve an enormous increase in expendi- 
ture and taxation, which the country cannot afford. 

Nor can it be argued that the proposals, however they 
fail in other respects, are justified because they satisfy Indian 
political aspirations. No body of responsible Indian opinion 
is willing to accept them as they stand. The Princes show 
an increasing distrust; the Congress extremists repudiate 
the whole scheme and have just reiterated their demand for 
complete independence; the Indian Liberals, while pro- 
fessing to accept it, make it clear that they will not abide 
by the proposed Safeguards ; the orthodox Hindus denounce 
the proposals, especially the Poona Pact with the Depressed 
Classes ; the Sikhs of the Punjab threaten to use force rather 
than submit to the Muslim majority ; the non-official Euro- 
peans are divided, the Indian Civil Service have stated to the 
Joint Committee: “‘ It is impossible to exaggerate the feelings 
of apprehension and anxiety with which this momentous 
change is regarded by many members of the service!” ; 
opinion in Great Britain is becoming more and more hostile 
as knowledge spreads; and even the Sunday Times of 
April 29 admits “It is regrettable, but true, that there is 
more opposition to the Government’s Indian Schemes in 
the country than there is active support. The Great Muslim 
minority of 80 millions, while accepting provincial autonomy 
in the few Provinces where they are in a majority, is alarmed 
at the prospect of Hindu domination of the Federal Govern- 
ment and some are already contemplating a future secession 
of the Muslim block in the north-west which will hold the 
gateway of India. The cardinal error of the White Paper 
is that it seeks to impose a Democratic constitution on an 
Oriental country steeped in the traditions of autocracy, 
caste, privilege—of everything that is the negation of 
democracy. Perhaps Mr. Baldwin had this in mind when in 
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his broadcast to youth in March last, he said: ‘“ Democracy, 
it is true, has been a failure in many countries, but let me 
put this idea before you. Democracy was grafted on these 
countries on a stem of absolutism, and the graft does not 
do well. It is not a natural growth.” Holding these sound 
views surely Mr. Baldwin cannot support the attempt to 
impose democracy on our Indian Empire. 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS 

If the writer were asked for alternative proposals—he 
would briefly outline them as follows :— 

1.—Give facilities in the new Constitution, as proposed 
by the Statutory Commission, for the future attainment, 
if and when feasible, of an all-India Federation, based on the 
voluntary association of autonomous provinces and self- 
governing States with Great Britain for certain common 
purposes. Meantime create the Council of Great India, 
proposed by the Commission in which representatives of 
Great Britain, British India and the States can discuss matters 
of common concern, customs, excise, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, etc. 

2.—The Central Government, however constituted, must 
remain responsible to the British Crown and Parliament 
as proposed by the Statutory Commission, at least till an 
all-India Federation on the above lines is set up. When that 
happens, the control of Parliament can be restricted to 
matters of Imperial policy as outlined in para. 225 of Lord 
Irwin’s Despatch of September 20, 1930, thus giving the 
Government of India a considerable and growing measure of 
independence—in fact an advance “ by stages.” 

3.—In the Central and Provincial Governments, Great 
Britain’s partnership in the Indian Empire to be recognised, 
as now, by adequate British representation in the Legislatures 
and Executives. This will reduce, if not obviate, the resort 
to emergency powers and special responsibilities, will promote 
efficient impartial and stable administration, will reduce 
communal tension, will help to safeguard minorities and will 
encourage the States at a later stage to join in a properly 
balanced Federal system. The safeguards will thus be 
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internal and effective, not external and futile, and more 
likely to prevent frequent constitutional crises, such as have 
recently arisen in Ceylon under a Constitution similar to that 
of the White Paper. 

4.—In the interests of good administration, and above 
all of the non-vocal masses, maintain in all the important 
Services, Judiciary, General Administration, Police, Irriga. 
tion, Forests, Agriculture, Education, Public Health, etc., 
a British element adequate to ensure the standards of im. 
partiality, efficiency and integrity which that element has 
established. The present total of British officials is about 
3,000 for 353 millions of people; it is rapidly diminishing 
with a consequent lowering of standards as proved before 
the Joint Committee; few are aware that to-day Indians 
hold more of the highly-paid posts than the British. 

5.—While accepting, on the above conditions, transfer 
of the remaining field of Provincial administration, subject 
as at present to recall of powers, if abused, to the control of 
the Provincial legislature, it is essential in the interests of 
security and impartial administration to retain non-legislative 
control of the Courts and Police till experience shows that 
they can be safely made over to legislative control, province 
by province. 

The above is merely a rough outline. But it may help 
to indicate how Parliament can reconcile its statutory 
responsibility for the “welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples’ with its avowed policy of furthering ‘“ by 
stages, the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions ’’ towards the goal of responsible government. 

But it should be clear that if and when that final stage is 
reached, Great Britain, which is no more an “ alien ”’ power in 
India than those that preceded it, which has alone protected 
India from invasion and internal chaos, and which has 
brought India to its present pitch of development—far above 
that of any other Oriental country—must continue to be 
represented as at least an equal partner with British India 
and the Indian States. Only in that way can it be secured 
that India shall remain “an integral part of the British 
Empire,” as postulated in the Act of 1919, and as desired 
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by the immense majority in British India and by all the 
Indian States. 

The scheme adumbrated above is no new departure ; 
it is in strict accord with recent and authoritative declarations 
of policy. It is implicit in the Simon Report. It is clearly 
enunciated in Lord Irwin’s Government’s Despatch on that 
Report, para. 230 of which states that while Indian admin- 
istration must remain “ within specified limits under the 
control of His Majesty’s Government. It is of the essence 
of our proposals that the control should be of such a nature 
as to establish Partnership in place of subordination” ; while 
in para. 133 it is laid down that “there should be Partner- 
ship in the Legislature as well as in the Executive ”’ (it already 
exists in the Services). 

The Secretary of State gave emphatic support to the 
same principle when, in closing the Third Round Table 
Conference on December 24, 1932, he said :— 


“We have been confronted with the problem of reconciling the 
claims of three partners, Great Britain, British India and Indian India 
(the States), the old articles of association were getting out of date— 
the new bond must be the bond of an All-India Federation, with the rights 
of each of the three parties adequately safeguarded.” 


That wise principle has been unaccountably ignored in 
the White Paper; Great Britain, hitherto the predominant 
partner which has erected and maintained the splendid 
fabric of Indian administration, is almost entirely eliminated. 
The White Paper satisfies no body of public opinion in India 
or here; it is based not on Partnership but on surrender. 
Though it may be considerably modified by the Joint Com- 
mittee, it is vitiated by the fundamental error that India— 
where only one person in thirteen in literate, and not one in 
twenty takes any interest in politics—can be made self- 
governing by the grant of a pseudo-democratic paper con- 
stitution, and that the British Partner can safely be with- 
drawn from the civil administration. As well expect a build- 
ing to stand after you have removed the foundations and 
picked out the cement. There is still time to return to the 
principle—‘‘ Partnership in place of Subordination,” which 
is the basis of the alternative outlined above. 

M. F. O’DwyeEr. 
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THE PLANNING OF AGRICULTURE 


THE EXAMPLE OF Hops 


THE crux of the agricultural problem to-day can be summed 
up in the word “ glut,” a phenomenon that never occurred to 
nineteenth-century economists as possible. The doctrines of 
Ricardo and Malthus were based on the assumption that the 
pressure of increasing population would inevitably force up 
food prices because, as they put it, “‘ population must increase 
geometrically whilst the produce of agriculture can only 
increase arithmetically’’: in other words, while families 
multiplied, the area of new land that could be brought under 
cultivation was strictly limited. They failed, however, to 
foresee the advent of sulphate of ammonia and other agri- 
cultural inventions, and what has now happened is that 
agricultural production per acre has so vastly increased as to 
completely outstrip consumption, so that everywhere we see 
gluts of milk, beef, wheat, eggs, etc., while thousands of tons 
of potatoes, hay and fruit lie rotting on the ground. 

That is the problem that confronts Mr. Elliot and the 
statesmen of all countries. No country is willing to see its 
agriculture destroyed, so every country has adopted artificial 
devices for keeping up the prices of agricultural produce. 
There are some who have thought that the situation in 
England can be met by the universal application of tariffs. 
Many of us would agree with them in desiring a duty on 
foreign meat, milk products and other commodities, but we 
are faced with the fact that we have a Coalition Government 
which has refused to apply such a policy. In the circum- 
stances, agriculturists would be foolish not to use the two 
Marketing Acts which Parliament has granted us in order 
to enable farmers to market more efficiently and economically. 
And it is pure pedantry to think that tariffs are necessarily 
always the best method of giving price stability. The 
problems attending the protection of each crop must be faced 
individually. No conceivable tariff would enable us to recap: 
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ture the bacon business. Exchange depreciation and sub- 
sidies would have prevented any tariff affording the necessary 
security on which to create what is in effect a new industry. 
Mr. Elliot has been wise to employ machinery analogous to 
the Dyestuffs Act by which Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
created the dye industry after the war, and those whose pre- 
conceived notions induce them to exploit the difficulties 
inherent in the early stages of so great an effort are not the 
friends of agriculture. Similarly, the Wheat Act has given 
the required assistance to wheat growing with much less cost 
to the consumer than a tariff would have entailed. Again 
the tariff, by itself, is no remedy against the catastrophe of 
the internal glut. The problem is to give farmers the neces- 
sary prices at the least cost to the consumer. It follows 
that we must eliminate all sources of waste, such as super- 
fluity of distributing agencies, etc., but the greatest of all 
wastes is the production of unwanted material. Potatoes 
form an example of the need of facing this difficulty. A 
regular cycle of glut and shortage prevails. Ten per cent. 
over-production will reduce prices by more than 60 per cent., 
involving heavy loss to farmers, under-production the next 
year, bringing high prices which, in turn, are regularly followed 
by great over-production, with consequent ruinous returns 
to producers and thousands of tons of food allowed to rot in 
the clamps. All this entails great waste which, in the end, 
has got to be paid for by the public if farmers are not to be 
allowed to go to the wall. 

Experience has been similar in the case of other vegetables, 
fruit and hops, and insomuch as hops have enjoyed a pro- 
tective duty since 1925, the experience of hop-growers is a 
warning against the fallacy that a tariff (without the organiza- 
tion made possible by the Marketing Acts) is any bulwark of 
agricultural solvency. 

It may be mentioned in preface that hops are the most 
expensive of all crops to grow, that in England they take 
three years to come to maturity, whilst in America two years 
suffice, and that their sole economic use is in the manufacture 
of beer. During the war hops were controlled, and the control 
continued until 1925. In that year a duty of £4 per cwt. 
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was imposed on foreign hops, and a voluntary marketing 
organisation representing 90 per cent. of the industry was 
formed, called English Hop Growers, Ltd., and known as 
E.H.G. By the help of the duty E.H.G. was able to stabilize 


the price of hops at £10, but it was only able to sell 80 per | 


cent. of its crops on account of over-production. E.H.G. 
had no means of compelling its members to reduce their 
output, and since there is no bye-product for which they 
could be used, hops costing over £2,500,000 had to be thrown 
into the sea or used as manure. This gigantic loss destroyed 
all the profits of members of E.H.G., but meanwhile the 10 
per cent. of hop growers who had stood outside the Society 
were able to sell 100 per cent. of their crops at the prices 
E.H.G. had stabilized. This state of affairs could not con- 
tinue, and in 1929 E.H.G. went into voluntary liquidation, 
with the result that, in spite of the £4 duty, prices immediately 
fell from £10 to £4 and under. Widespread ruin among hop- 
growers followed. Between 1929 and 1932 thirty per cent. of 
the growers went out of business, and a third of the hop 
acreage went out of cultivation. 

With this experience behind them, hop-growers could not 
be expected to endorse the theory that tariffs without a 100 
per cent. marketing organization were effective, and that the 
danger of over-production could be ignored, and _ they 
accordingly promoted the first Marketing Board in 1992. 
The original draft of the Scheme sought powers to restrict 
output, the necessity for which had been seen by Dr. Addison 
and was provided for in the Marketing Act of 1931; but the 
Minister of Agriculture decided that that part of the Scheme 
required further consideration—a decision which was justified 
by the fact that until the Board was in being and possessed 
of statutory powers to collect statistics, it was hardly possible 
to allot quotas among individual growers in the most 
equitable manner. The promoters therefore accepted the 
abridged scheme on the understanding, expressed in Parlia- 
ment, that it would be open to them subsequently to bring 
up revised proposals dealing with this vital factor. 

The experience of the Hops Board in its first season, 1932, 
justified all expectations, A serious glut was fortunately 
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avoided by a short crop, yet by March 31st, 1933, the Board 
had only sold 874 per cent. of its hops. The existence of the 
Board had, however, produced this fundamental change in 
the situation, that, by holding the unwanted 12} per cent. 
off the market and “ nursing” the market, it had been able 
to obtain an average price of £8 5s. for the hops it had sold, 
as opposed to the prices of £3 or £4 ruling the year before. 
Without a Marketing Board to do this, prices must have 
been depressed to near the 1931 level, with the consequent 
further reduction of acreage that winter. 

But in April, 1933, a change came over the fortunes of 
hop-growers. The Chancellor of the Exchequer took a 1d. 
off beer and there was an increased demand for hops. The 
Hops Board did not feel justified in raising its prices as a result 
of Governmental action for which it had itself joined in 
petitioning, but its 12} per cent. surplus was immediately 
snapped up by merchants and by them quickly resold to 
brewers at a profit of about £4 per cwt. The incident was 
instructive and should be borne in mind in relation to sub- 
sequent events. Soon afterwards the market was further 
radically improved by the increasing probability of America 
“ going wet,” and during the summer of 1933 world hop prices 
soared. The Hops Board met the Brewers’ Society and 
undertook to give British brewers a first refusal of the 1933 
crop at world prices. They fixed the average price at £15, 
at which the brewers bought the lot in 12 days—a sale of 
unprecedented rapidity. 

The Hops Board has thus had the experience of functioning 
both in a period of surplus and in a period of shortage. In 
the first it was able to stabilize the market to an important 
extent ; in the second it was the means by which the benefit 
of world prices accrued to producers instead of to middlemen. 
At the same time it has been of service to consumers by stop- 
ping the further grubbing of acreage in 1932, and by refusing 
to treat with foreign speculators during the boom of 1933 
until its home customers had been served. 

Nevertheless, the Hops Board has been aware from its 
inception that it has been living under the shadow of disaster. 
So long as the rest of agriculture is in a highly unprofitable 
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condition, whether from the refusal of the Government to 
apply a general tariff or from any other cause, there is instant 
danger of any crop which is not unprofitable being glutted by 
the over-production of existing growers or by newcomers, 
To ignore this danger is only to invite ruin both to existing 
growers and to newcomers. There would be no kindness in 
inviting passengers on to a ship already loaded to the Plimsoll 
line. 

Accordingly from the first the Hops Board devoted its 
attention to devising an equitable method of regulating the 
production of growers, and free from the objections that had 
been raised to the proposals of 1932. After having collected 
full statistics from producers, in June, 1933, it published a 
Scheme whereby every grower’s basic quota was determined 
by the previous five years’ average, and his annual quota 
was to be that fraction of his basic quota which the estimated 
market demand for hops warranted. If the estimated 
market demand rose 10 per cent. above par, new quotas were 
to be issued. This was submitted to a poll of all hop-growers, 
and, out of over 1,000, only 14 voted against it. The Scheme 
was then submitted to a public inquiry presided over by Mr. 
Russell Davies, K.C., and after his report had been examined 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Mr. Elliot approved the 
Scheme, subject to certain amendments, the most important 
of which was that it should be limited to an experimental 
period of five years. 

In the course of this work the Hops Board has encountered 
two critics—the Brewers Society and Lord Astor. It was 
hardly to be expected that brewers and hop-growers should 
always hold identical views as to the price at which hops should 
be sold, especially as that price forms such a minute fraction 
of the cost of beer that it is impossible to pass any increase 
on to the public. But in any objections and criticisms the 
Brewers Society has had to make it has always pursued 
constitutional and fair methods. It has laid criticisms and 
complaints before the Commissioner of the Public Inquiry 
and before the Investigation Committee set up by the 
Marketing Act, but it has also collaborated with the Hops 
Board in a Liaison Committee, and for the past three months 
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the Society and the Board have been in friendly negotiations, 
which, it is to be hoped, may issue in the settlement of 
certain differences if technical difficulties can be overcome. 

Not so Lord Astor: having unsuccessfully moved the 
rejection of the Hops Marketing Scheme in the House of 
Lords in 1932, he can see no good in any action or proposal 
of the Hops Board, and during the last few months he has 
filled the columns of our leading periodicals with violent 
and inaccurate diatribes against both. His first charge 
against the Board is that in asking world prices for the 1933 
crop it was guilty of gross profiteering. In the philosophy 
of this stern unbending opponent of unearned increment it 
was all right for hop-growers to have to take glut prices from 
1929 to 1931, inclusive, but when the wheel of fortune turned 
in their favour in 1933 it was highly immoral of them to notice 
the fact. This theory of commercial ethics may be all very 
well for a millionaire who dabbles in farming as a hobby, but 
is not likely to be adopted by anyone else outside Bedlam. 
It does not seem to occur to Aristides that once the Board 
sells its hops it loses control of them, and if it had sold the 
1933 crop below world prices it would have been simply 
making a present of so much cash to the purchasers. That 
would hardly have been “ better marketing.” 

The charge of profiteering would have been valid if the 
Hops Board had been responsible for creating the shortage, 
but it had nothing to do with it. The transatlantic thirst 
of 1933 was a temporary windfall, which has only partially 
recouped hop-growers of their previous losses, and will never 
recur again because American planting is rapidly making up 
their deficiency. The argument has been used that a 
Marketing Board should base its prices on a “cost of pro- 
duction plus fair profit” basis. Any Marketing Board would 
be only too glad to do so if it could have an effective guarantee 
that the formula would be applicable in times of glut as well 
as in times of shortage. The Milk Board would jump at it, 
and so would the Hops Board if such a guarantee were forth- 
coming. But in 1933 the Hops Board had no guarantee 
whatsoever that in three years foreign hops would not be 
selling here at £5 duty paid, as they had been three years 
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previously. Exchanges, subsidies and gluts make short work 
of tariffs. Nor had the Board any guarantee that internal 
over-production would not bring it to the same fate as E.H.G, 

All the facts relevant to this matter were laid before the 
Investigation Committee established by the Marketing Act 
and consisting of 

The Right Hon. Edward Shortt, K.C. (Chairman), 
Sir Percy Greenaway, Bart., 
Mr. C. J. C. Palmour (Chartered Accountant), 
Mr. Arthur Pugh (General Secretary, Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation), 
Professor W. R. Scott (Professor of Political Economy, University 
of Glasgow), 
who reported entirely in favour of the Hops Board. This 
is well known to Lord Astor, but his zeal is such that he 
suppresses all mention of it in his impeachments. 

He next proceeds to argue that the Hops Amendment 
Scheme will enable the Board to maintain the boom prices 
of 1933 and to keep out newcomers, thus at once perpetuating 
an artificial shortage and conferring a monopoly of immense 
value on a few favoured landowners. The short answer is 
that the present hop acreage is adequate for British require- 
ments, that the Scheme provides for an immediate 25 per 
cent. increased output to allow for short crops and trade 
expansion, and for the issue of new quotas as soon as the market 
demand warrants it, and that the extensive planting that has 
taken place in America and the Continent will bring world prices 
down to normal before any English hops planted next winter 
could be in full bearing. Hop farms will not have any more 
monopoly value than a doctor’s practice, or than a pig farm, 
or a potato farm if their respective marketing schemes are 
successful, for both quite rightly contain provisions for 
controlling output. It is true that you cannot make any 
branch of agriculture solvent without raising the value of 
the land from the figure at which it stood when the farm was 
derelict, but anyone whose spleen against English country 
landowners is such that this is an insuperable objection must 
reconcile himself to doing nothing to help agriculture without 
land nationalization. The verdict of unprejudiced judges 
will hardly convict our squires of having been land profiteers. 
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Lord Astor’s case rests on the assumption that the Hops 
Board has profiteered in the past and intends to profiteer in 
the future. The first assumption has been disproved before 
a statutory tribunal, the second is amply provided against in 
the Marketing Acts and the Scheme itself. 

Our critic’s final argument is that the Scheme will prevent 
new brains and new methods coming into the industry and 
cause stagnation and inefficiency. ‘‘ All competition within 
the industry will cease,” he says. On the contrary good 
brains are much more likely to be attracted to an industry 
that is solvent than to one that is not. It would be a much 
more economic proposition to acquire an existing hop farm 
or quota and enter a profession that is not glutted, than to 
sink capital in one that was in danger of collapse. Com- 
petition within the industry will be as keen as ever, and 
efficiency will have full incentive, because the size of every 
grower’s cheque will depend on the valuation of the quality 
of his crop. Lord Astor thinks it is very unfair that farmers 
who ceased growing hops during the slump should have to 
pay anything to come back into the business; but those 
who went out of hop-growing in 1929 or 1930 did so in their 
own interests and saved themselves great losses. It is not 
unreasonable to ask them to pay something to those who 
incurred all the losses of the bad years if they want to return 
when the going is relatively good. 

We come back again to the question whether Marketing 
Boards should be allowed to control output in order to avoid 
gluts. The power is essential to their solvency, and the 
Marketing Acts contain elaborate and drastic safeguards 
against its abuse. Neither the present Minister of Agriculture 
nor the Marketing Boards deserve to be condemnea by arm- 
chair critics. 


WoOLMER. 


MANCHOUKUO: THE FACTS 


In a short time the League of Nations will again, presumably, 
be occupied in considering this problem, and it may not be 
out of place to call attention to certain facts which are obvious 
to anyone who, like myself, has just returned from the Far 
East, but which do not seem to be completely appreciated 
either here or at Geneva. 

Those who have carefully studied the Lytton Report can 
make out a very good case for Japan without recourse to other 
sources of information. The description of the conditions 
prevailing in Manchoukuo during recent years, and the 
story of the incidents which led up to the climax of Septem- 
ber, 1931, are told with lucidity and impartiality, and it is 
only when the proposals for a future settlement are reached 
that any hostile criticism seems to be justifiable. 

It is now more than two years since the independence of 
Manchoukuo was proclaimed, and, in obedience to the League, 
no Power, with the exception of Japan, has hitherto recog- 
nised it. To put it shortly, the grounds for refusal are that 
the .creation of Manchoukuo as an independent State was 
effected by force ; that it is an infraction by Japan of the 
Nine Power Treaty ; and that the declaration itself was not 
the spontaneous act of the people of Manchoukuo. To each 
of these objections there is an answer. If no State which has 
come into being through force during recent years is to be 
recognised by the League, why has the Soviet Government 
been recognised by nearly every Power which is a member of 
the League ? The advent of the Soviet régime was accompanied 
by a horrible orgy of murder and crime without parallel in 
modern times, whereas the actual declaration of the in- 
dependence of Manchoukuo took place without anything of 
the kind. As regards infractions of the Nine Powers Treaty, 
Japan has always maintained that her relations with Man- 
choukuo are a domestic concern, and the justification for this 
claim is frequently admitted in the Lytton Report. One 
quotation seems sufficient for the purpose. ‘‘ There is,” says 
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the Report, ‘‘ probably nowhere in the world an exact parallel 
to this situation, no example of a country enjoying in the 
territory of a neighbouring State such exclusive economic and 
administrative privileges,” and it is added that this position 
had been gained at the cost of enormous sacrifices. 

As regards the spontaneity of the Independence Declar- 
ation, no one is in a position to make a definite statement, 
for in 1932 90 per cent. of the inhabitants were illiterate, but 
it may be safely assumed that what they desire more than 
anything else is a government which will enforce peace and 
order, and lighter taxation. But what country, literate or 
illiterate, would be likely to refuse an offer of independence 
accompanied by a guarantee of protection by a Great Power ? 

The Manchoukuo question has provoked a great display 
of pro-Chinese sentiment, both in Europe and America, and 
more especially on the part of British Socialists. At first 
sight, this may appear somewhat strange. China is a pro- 
nounced Xenophobe nation, which is not altogether surprising, 
since most of the Great Powers have in turn appropriated 
portions of her territory. Europeans can only inhabit China 
under special protective conditions, and if the Nankin Govern- 
ment dared to do so, it would abolish extraterritoriality at 
once, in spite of the fact that most of the trade is carried on 
through the Treaty ports. Nevertheless, China has always 
been the pet child of the League, although defaulting not 
only on loans, but on her subscription to the League itself. 
Also, China enjoys, in the eyes of British Socialists, the price- 
less advantage of possessing a republican form of government, 
whereas Japan, although a country where foreigners can live 
in as perfect security as in Europe or America, is a kingdom 
permeated with nationalism, and is still suffering from the 
stigma of having been once an ally of the British Empire. 

The League and the partisans of China are now faced with 
the unpleasant fact that Japan has successfully defied them, 
and that there is no possibility of dislodging her from her 
present position ; all that can be done, apparently, is to refuse 
recognition to the new State. But is this a really practical 
proceeding ? Refusal of recognition will not seriously in- 
convenience Japan, it may be, indeed, not entirely unwelcome, 
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but it will inconvenience everyone else, China included, and 
all the arguments adduced in favour of recognition of the 
Soviet Government apply with greater force to Manchoukuo, 
since the former has consistently and openly proclaimed its 
hostility to all non-communist States, whereas the latter, if 
allowed to develop peacefully, will contribute something to- 
wards the general prosperity of the world when its great 
potential resources are utilised. But the Japanese can afford 
quite well to wait, for sooner or later, some power, in order 
to secure some special advantage, is certain to concede 
recognition, and then all the others will follow suit, according 
to the usual practice. Indeed, the thin edge of recognition 
has already been insured, for the Soviet Government has 
consented to the opening of Manchoukuo Consulates at Chita 
and Blagovestcheck, while we have partially transferred the 
British Consulate-General at Mukden from our Chinese to our 
Japanese Consular Service. It is true that recognition would 
mean complete severance from China, but the misgovernment 
of the country by the Chinese has given the Japanese their 
opportunity, and the Lytton Report repudiates the sugges- 
tion of restoring the Chinese rule. The truth is, however, 
that, as pointed out in the Report, the connection between 
the Chinese and the old Mandchouri was dynastic and social, 
rather than economic. The latter has on more than one 
occasion nearly slipped from China’s grasp ; if it had not been 
for the Russo-Japanese War, it would have become Russian 
territory long ago ; the last War Lord declined at one time to 
recognise the Nanking Government, and the very existence of 
the Great Wall shows that it was not formally included in 
the old Chinese Empire. The Great Wall forms now the 
southern boundary of the new State, and Chinese and Japanese 
soldiers stand facing each other at the Shanhaikwan Gate. 
China, it may be added, has always been in the habit of 
putting forward somewhat shadowy claims over distant 
regions, such as Burmah, Indo-China, Korea, and Thibet, 
and, if I am not mistaken, still refuses to recognise the inde- 
pendence of Siam. 

In consequence of the turmoil of mutual recriminations, 
one most important aspect of the question seems to have 
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been almost completely overlooked. What will be the effect 
of the change upon the inhabitants of Manchoukuo ? Is their 
condition likely to be improved or deteriorated ? The best 
answer to this query is to point to Korea and the Leased 
Territory (Kwantung), which are adjacent. It is likely that 
most of those who have never visited these regions are quite 
unaware of the extraordinary development which has taken 
place there since they came under Japanese control, and no 
one would venture to deny the general benefit which has 
ensued. The progress made in every direction is on a par 
with that of Japan itself. As an instance of this astonishing 
development, I may mention Seoul (now known as Keijo), 
the capital of Korea. Within the recollection of middle- 
aged people, Seoul was formerly little better than a collection 
of hovels, which surrounded the old royal palaces. It is now 
a really fine city, with modern amenities, and contains a 
population of half a million. Derea (Leased Territory), in 
the days of Russian occupation, never numbered more than 
19,000 inhabitants. They have now increased to above 
350,000 ; the harbour is one of the best equipped of the East, 
and the bulk of the Manchurian trade passes through it. 
There can be little doubt that what has been achieved in these 
two provinces will also be eventually achieved in Manchoukuo 
if Japanese control is permanently established there. The 
work of transforming Manchoukuo is, in the meanwhile, 
proceeding with intense and almost frantic energy. In the 
new capital, Hsinking, the plans for development are, indeed, 
so grandiose that one wonders whether the enormous expense 
will ever be justified. Huge buildings, both official and 
commercial, are going up in all directions; streets are in 
process of construction, which appear to be even wider than 
those prescribed by Rhodes for Bulawayo, and the town, which 
a few years ago was little more than an unimportant railway 
junction, already boasts a population of nearly 150,000, and 
is expected to reach the half million mark in twenty years. 
The intense activity shown in the capital is typical of what 
is being done generally. The finances have been reorganised 
and taxes lightened ; it is claimed that military expenditure, 
which, in the days of the Chinese war lords had absorbed 
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80 per cent. of the revenue, has been reduced to 20 per cent. 
With the assistance of the Soult Manchurian Railway Com- 
pany, special efforts are being made to improve agri- 
culture, which is naturally the mainstay of the country, as 
well as forestry and fisheries. New enterprises in connection 
with mining and oil production are being started ; education, 
which suffered from an almost total lack of funds, under the 
Chinese war lords, is being taken in hand; an extensive 
programme of road development, amounting to nearly 50,000 
kilometres, has been embarked upon, as well as a great ex- 
tension of the railway system. And here it may be observed 
that the railway systems in Manchoukuo appear to be excel- 
lent ; the main lines are infinitely superior to those in many 
European countries, and in some respects the expresses are 
even superior to our best trains. Fares are very low, punc- 
tuality is almost invariable, the trains run at frequent in- 
tervals, and carry an immense number of native passengers. 
All this work is being carried out in the face of difficulties, 
not the least of which is banditry. 

‘‘ Banditry ” is, perhaps, rather a misleading word, and 
it would have been probably more accurate to describe the 
earlier bandits as insurgents rather than professional robbers. 
Now, however, I was informed on independent authority, 
that the insurgent class has disappeared, and that there 
remains only the professionals. Originally, the so-called 
bandits were estimated at 250,000, and it is claimed that less 
than a fifth of that number remain, but even in a country 
which is as big as France and Germany combined, that is a 
formidable figure. Interruptions of the services of the main 
lines are now very rare, but every train carries armed guards 
(as in China), and barbed wire, sand-bags, loop-holed walls at 
every station are sinister reminders which only disappear 
when the frontiers of Korea and the Leased Territory are 
reached. 

But the real significance of the constructive work in 
Manchoukuo is that the Japanese intend to remain there, 
and it is difficult to resist this conclusion that the present 
deadlock has been brought about by the “‘ Considerations and 
Suggestions ” in the report of the Lytton Commission. The 
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Commissioners, doubtless, with the best intentions, recom- 
mended international control as the solution of the difficulty, 
and it is perfectly clear that the Japanese will not consent to 
this. International control has never been a real success 
anywhere. Japan is now much in the same position as 
France in Morocco and Syria, or as Italy in Tripoli. What 
attention would either of these powers pay to a suggestion 
that their administration in those countries should be inter- 
nationalised ? Yet the claim of Japan to exercise unham- 
pered control over Manchoukuo is infinitely stronger than 
the claim of either France or Italy, for neither of those powers 
could seriously contend that their interests were threatened 
by Morocco and Tripoli, whereas it is a political and economic 
necessity to Japan that Manchoukuo should not fall into the 
hands of a hostile power. Three wars have been fought to 
avert this danger, and in the Russian conflict Japan staked 
her existence upon the issue. 

Nearly all politicians in England, and many elsewhere, 
never weary of protesting that they are ‘* League-minded,”’ 
and have worked themselves up to the pitch of believing that 
the League must always be right, and that to disagree with 
its decisions is akin to impiety ; but in this particular case, 
the League has committed the mistake of making demands 
which it cannot enforce, and the most pressing necessity 
would seem to be to devise some method of saving its face, 
and so enable it to retire from a humiliating position. The 
most obvious method of saving the face of the League would 
be for the Japanese to offer some sort of compensation (perhaps 
territorial) to the Chinese, and if that satisfied the Chinese, 
there would be no occasion for further League intervention. 
It is more than probable that if the League had abstained from 
encouraging the Chinese, the latter would have come to terms 
with Japan long before now. 

As it is, the Japanese are in the possession of the field, 
but they are running very considerable risks. If they show 
moderation, if they adhere loyally to their various pledges, 
including the Open Door, if they do not attempt to do too 
much at once, and if they make it clear that their special 
rights and privileges are confined to Manchoukuo only, then 
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there is no reason why they should not succeed in their task 
of converting it into a prosperous and populous state, which 
may exercise a stabilising influence in Eastern Asia, and be a 
gain to the world at large. 

Both General Hishikari, Japanese Ambassador at Hsin- 
king, and Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese troops, and 
General Uzaki, Governor-General of Korea, give the impression 
of being reasonable and conciliatory men, but there is a 
formidable militarist party in Japan, and if this party gets 
its way, no man can say what the end will be. 

The National Review can claim the credit of having con- 
sistently denounced our foolish weakness in abandoning the 
Japanese Alliance, which was a real guarantee of peace. Had 
that alliance still been in existence there would never have 
been a real Manchoukuo problem, and the prospect of a 
permanently peaceful settlement in the Far East would have 
been infinitely brighter than it is at the present moment. 


NEWTON. 


POLITICAL 
TESTAMENTS OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


A GREAT deal has been written about Adolf Hitler, the master 
of Germany, the idol of the Nazis, the Fihrer and founder 
of National-Socialism. Millions of proud and noble Teutons 
love and worship him, and, at the shout of ‘‘ Heil Hitler,” 
acclaim him as their new “‘ Heiland.”” Hundreds of thousands 
—perhaps millions—hate him. Some naive and guileless 
people in other countries frankly admire this so-called creator 
of a new world, of new ideas and new values, while others 
are merely surprised at the rapid and phenomenal success 
of a mere tyro in diplomacy and statesmanship. I confess 
that I, for one, am not a bit puzzled about the secret of 
Herr Hitler’s success. The key to this enigma is to be found 
in the century-long history of Prussia and in the mentality 
of the German race. 

Herr Hitler is neither a creator nor even an innovator, 
but merely the mouthpiece of the German people. Hitlerism 
is Prussianism carried to its logical conclusion, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Reich is the executor of the political testaments 
of the Hohenzollerns. The success of the Fuehrer is mainly 
due to his ability of flattering the primitive instincts of the 
German masses and of continuing a policy and a system to 
which Prussia has been accustomed for the last three centuries. 
Hitler has not only made a profound study of the history of 
Prussia, but, more deeply than any pompous German pro- 
fessor of ethnical psychology, he has penetrated into the 
innermost recesses of the collective soul of the German 
people. He knows that the popular tradition of Prussia 
is the cult of brute force and that the most cherished myths 
of the Prussians are myths of violence, the most brutal of 
which are glorified even in German art, as may be witnessed 
in Wagner’s T'he Valkyrie. 

He knows that a collective mania for sanguinary con- 
quest has always possessed the whole German people, and 
that the Teutons are still as pagan, as cruel and as savage, 
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as were their skin-clad ancestors when they emerged from 
their virgin forests and came to destroy the Greco-Roman 
civilization. He has grasped the fact that while officially 
preserving the external practices of Christianity, the Germans 
still adhere to the cult of material force, the old Germanic 
cult of force in the sense in which it is most opposed to 
Christian ideas. The legend of Thor, hurling his hammer from 
the pole to the extremities of the world and taking possession 
of the universe for his domain, still stirs the heart of the 
Teuton much more deeply than the parables of Him who 
eighteen centuries ago, on the starlit mountain of Galilee, 
tried to regenerate the heart of man. Deep down in the 
German heart there lives the joy of destruction and the 
passionate desire for war, and the characteristic traits of the 
race are still arrogance and aggressiveness—(Dr. Goebbels 
even wants to “create an aggressive German art’ )—duplicity, 
cruelty and brutality. Does not Goethe himself say: “ The 
Prussian is born cruel and civilization renders him ferocious ”’ ? 

All this Hitler was astute enough to understand, and in 
a brutal form and with a truly Prussian savage candour he 
expressed opinions held by millions of Germans. And herein 
lies the secret of the Fuehrers’ success. Almost unanimously 
Germany has acclaimed him as a heaven-sent Messiah, 
not because he came to preach a really new doctrine—there 
is not one original idea in his writings and speeches—but 
because he expressed sentiments and ideas which the German 
people have never ceased to cherish; because he came to 
preach a Gospel which millions of Germans have been eagerly 
awaiting and yearning for. Hitler convinced himself of the 
fact—to which Europe still continues to be blind—that the 
German nation had dethroned the Hohenzollerns not because 
they had plunged the country into a disastrous war but because 
they had lost it. Had the last Hohenzollerns, as their ancestors 
since the 14th century, been victorious in the field, they, 
and not Hitler, would to-day have been the idols of the Teu- 
tons, and Europe would never even have heard the name of 
Hitler. Had this astute stage-manager come to preach a 
Gospel of Peace, goodwill and international friendship, he 
would never have been listened to. The Germans of to-day, 
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as the Germans of centuries ago, widely differ in their mentality 
from the representatives of other civilized nations. While the 
Latins—and even much more so the Anglo-Saxons—are either 
interested in or entertained by opinions and sentiments 
which are the reverse of their own, the proud and arrogant 
Teutons only applaud opinions which they themselves in- 
wardly cherish, but either dare not express or are incapable of 
putting in well-chosen words. 

For all these reasons Adolf Hitler decided to preach a 
Gospel of Hate and of fight—as did the Hohenzollerns before 
him—for he guessed, and rightly, too, that only fight and 
hate could unite the mass of the people under his banner. 
““When a man preaches peace,” he exclaimed in his famous 
speech at the Congress of Nuremberg, “ all the cowards will 
rush up to him, but I have preached fight, and all the noble 
and heroic souls have gathered round me.” Mein Kampf 
(My struggle), the Bible of National Socialism, is a Gospel of 
Hate, and hate is the pivot, the motive force, of the so-called 
National-Revolution. Hate of the Frenchman, the hereditary 
enemy, hate of the Briton, hate of the bourgeois, hate of 
productive capital, hate of Marx, hate of the Jew and hate 
of Rome, hate of the foreigner and hate of everything that is 
not German. And this Gospel of Hate immediately found 
an echo in the heart of the German people. It brought forth 
to the surface the complicated barbarism and arrogance of 
the race, its ancestral, pristine propensities and instincts, 
its predilection for sanguinary solutions. The bugle-call of 
“ Heiland-Hitler ’’ resounded throughout the land, and the 
people of Germany, the “ people of a blameless heart” 
as we are asked to believe, like the Hebrews of yore at the 
foot of Mount Sinai (I apologize to the old Hebrews), shouted 
as one man: “ All that thou hast spoken we will do.” 

But the youth of Germany, in its patriotic fervour, was 
impatient to be up and doing, to get the bit in its teeth and 
find an outlet for the violence of its emotions. The Fuehrer, 
alas, could not as yet conveniently give them Britons, 
Belgians and Frenchmen, and so, as soon as he got into power, 
he gave them the Jews, faute de mieux, since the Jews alone 
were within easy reach. For the moment, and for the moment 
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only, the Jews, as an eminent psychologist has pointed out, 
“served the purpose of canalising the outlet of Prussian 
sadism and hatred of everything that is un-German.” Did 
not garrulous Goebbels declare the other day that he was 
going to wreak terrible vengeance upon all the Jews in his 
power and make them pay for Germany’s defeats in the 
economic field ? 

I have said above that “ Hitlerism” is Prussianism 
carried to its logical conclusion, and by Prussianism I mean 
that system which for two centuries and a half the Hohen- 
zollerns have practised, because it so admirably suited their 
subjects. This system may be summed up in a few words: 
Its goal is world-dominion, its driving forces are arrogance 
and an overweening national pride, and its means are the 
double face as the mark of its dealings in times of peace, 
violence in war, and brutality in victory. “‘ Landgraf werde 
hart ’’ is a mediaeval Prussian saying. ‘‘ We wish to create a 
class of masters (Herrenschicht) which will disdain the ethics 
of pity,” Hitler once said to Otto Strasser. ‘* For Creators 
are hard,” thus spake Nietzsche-Zarathustra. This system, 
more or less cynically and more or less wittily, has been 
expounded in the political Testaments of the Hohenzollern 
rulers of which, paradoxically as it may sound, the Chancellor 
of Nazi-Germany is the faithful and conscientious executor. 
In his own work, Mein Kampf, the Fuehrer thus outlined 
the political testament of the German nation for its external 
policy :— 

“Every attempt to organise a second military Power on the 
frontiers of Germany, even if it is only a State capable of becoming 

a military Power, must be regarded as an attempt against Germany. 

It is not merely the duty, but also the right, of Germany to prevent 


the development of such a State by every means, and even by the use 
of force. If such a State has already arisen, it must be destroyed.” 


Now a careful study of the Testaments of the Hohen- 
zollerns and an analysis of Hitler’s mode of acting and speak- 
ing has convinced me that the Chancellor of the Reich is 
faithfully following the instructions contained in these docu- 
ments. The writing of political testaments was an old custom 
of the Hohenzollern family, but space will not permit me to 
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analyse the testaments of the earlier rulers of this predatory 
race, such as the Elector Frederick I and Albrecht Achilles 
(dispositio Achillea, February 24, 1473). I will, therefore, 
limit myself to the political testaments of the Great-Elector 
(May 16, 1667), of the sergeant-King Frederick William I. 
(January 22-February 17, 1722), and of Frederick the Great. 
All these testaments are almost identical in their conception 
of the State which is Might. 

Prussia was fast developing into a military power, and 
the Great-Elector was the organizer of the military spirit 
among his subjects, a spirit which Hitler has now so success- 
fully resuscitated from beneath the ashes of two decades. 
The double face which has been the mark of Prussia’s dealings 
for nearly three centuries is clearly noticeable in the Great 
Elector’s testament. ‘“‘ Make good alliances,” he wrote, 
“but never hesitate to break them whenever Prussia’s 
interests demand it.” ‘“‘ Always keep your sword ready in 
the scabbard.” ‘‘ Alliances only serve the purpose of making 
other Powers hesitate to begin hostilities.” ‘‘ Thus I have 
acted throughout my reign—and thank God I have pros- 
pered.” (G. Kiintzel und Hass, Die politischen Testamente der 
Hohenzollern, Vol. 1.) 

The testament of the sergeant-King of Prussia is interesting 
in many respects, as reminiscences of it may be found in 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf. ‘‘ Expel the Jews,” wrote the 
testator, ‘‘ who are not in possession of safe-conducts, because 
they are the locusts (Hitler uses the term parasites) of the 
country.” ‘“‘ Should you, however, be in need of money, 
then use the Jews for your own advantage and squeeze 
money out of them.” ‘“‘ My dear successor,” he continued, 
“be toujours sur vos gardes (sic) with regard to Austria.” 
Frederick William I. further advised his successors to “‘ adopt 
a peaceful attitude whenever it served their purposes, but 
never hesitate to make war if there was a chance of getting 
some substantial reward for it.” The question of right or 
wrong never seems to have troubled the scions of the house 
of Hohenzollern. ‘“‘ Paing de Pais, Poing de Prussien” 
(Point de Pays, point de Prussien). ‘‘ For God’s sake,” he 
adjured his ‘dear successor,’ “ keep your army in a good 
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state, strengthen it and make it formidable. For then you 
will see how all the Powers will seek your friendship.” All 
the Powers are to be treated as so many pawns on the 
Prussian chessboard, and one nation is to be played off 
against another. “The Danes are not to be trusted (they 
are supsohneuse Leute), but they will prove useful to keep the 
Swedes in fear.” ‘‘ Although not much profit can be got 
from the Dutch, try to make them believe in your friendship, 
but do not tell them your real intentions.” (Ibid. pp. 88-90.) 
Thus the entire political testament of the first king in Prussia 
may be summed up in three words: war, duplicity, and 
profit, and the word Profitieren is always written in capital 
letters. 

The passage in the testament of Frederick the Great 
which, in view of recent events in Germany and the argu- 
ments brought forward by the Hitler Government, strikes 
one forcibly is the following. “ Prussia is surrounded by 
secret enemies who are jealous of her power and military 
successes. Conquests are impossible as long as France and 
England are determined to maintain and uphold a state of 
peace.”—(l.c., Vol. 2, p. 45.) The cynic of Sans-Souci, 
therefore, advised his successors to create a discord between 
England and France and generally to play off one European 
Power against another. Frederick the Great always ignored 
morality in affairs of State, and no valid consideration, 
except personal interest, existed for him. “‘ Before starting 
a new war,” he advised his successors, “‘ you must foster a 
feeling of security among your neighbours and assure them 
of your peaceful intentions, so as to be able to venture a 
coup de force when the other powers are least expecting it.” 
“The aim of your politics shall always be that of taking 
advantage of favourable conjunctures.” ‘‘ Above all,” he 
added, “‘change your political game as often as possible 
and adopt a Protean attitude, one day bellicose and the other 
peaceful. This is the best way to disconcert your enemies. 
(C’est le meilleur moyen de désorienter vos ennemis. Kuentzel, 
lc., Vol. 2, p. 46). ‘‘ Be reticent and always dissimulate 
your real intentions and designs.” (M. Lehmann, “ Friedrich 
der Grosse,”’ 1894, pp. 93-105.) 
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These political testaments of the Hohenzollerns sum up 
not only the policy and the ideology of the scions of a 
predatory race, but also the morality, policy and aim of 
existence of the German people. They are the basis of 
National-Socialism which the Germans of to-day have 
accepted as an article of faith. Long before Herr Hitler 
made his appearance on the European stage, the ideas, 
sometimes clumsily expressed by the Electors of Branden- 
burg and the kings 7m Prussia, have been scientifically defended 
by German Professors, historians, scientists, poets and 
philosophers. ‘“ Between State and State there is no law,” 
wrote Professor Lasson. “‘ Conflict is the essence and the 
rule of international relations.” ‘‘ The State only reveals 
its whole significance by its preparations for war.”  Pro- 
fessor Ostwald, the chemist, expressed this view even more 
clearly, and the promoters of the Conference of Disarmament 
would do well to ponder over his words when they are begging 
Germany to come back to Geneva. ‘“‘ The idea of settling 
international problems by means of Congresses and diplo- 
matic negotiations is like the beautiful dream of an idealist, 
or like the treacherous piping of the bird-catcher. We may 
postpone a great many things, but when the occasion offers 
itself, it is the duty of the State which has the power and 
knows itself prepared to decide questions at issue by the 
sword.” (W. Ostwald, ‘ Energetic Foundations of Science 
and Civilization.’’) 

Many a time and oft, Europe has been wondering at the 
Protean attitude of the Chancellor of the Reich and at his 
many contradictions, without guessing that there was method 
in his manner. One day Hitler bellows like a bull of Bashan, 
and the next he bleats like a sheep or tries to coo like a dove 
of peace. One day he brandishes the hammer of Thor, 
telling his henchmen and followers that ‘ France, the 
hereditary enemy, must be crushed,” and the next day he 
impudently holds out the olive-branch to France whom he 
has been reviling for ten years. Has he changed? Not at 
all. Hitler is only faithfully carrying out the policy out- 
lined in the Testaments of the Hohenzollern rulers, and his 
attitude is calculated to ‘‘ disconcert the enemy.” 
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Recently, once more inspired by the advice of Frederick 
the Great, and still imagining that the European Powers 
are only asking to be deceived, Hitler has been trying the 
game of playing off one nation against another. He tried 
to detach England from France, and France from Italy, 
and he never misses an opportunity to separate the old 
allies. His Press first flattered Marshal Pilsudski and Colonel 
Beck with the intention of making a rift in the Franco-Polish 
relations, and then a pean of praise was sung in honour of 
M. de Broqueville. Only silly, brainless birds would be 
lured by this treacherous piping of the bird-catcher, and 
although an excellent stage-manager, when it is a question 
of arranging childish and grotesque processions and funeral- 
pyres of immortal works, Hitler, I hope, will prove a bad 
psychologist. For the sake of humanity and civilization, 
I hope that European Statesmen will bear in mind an old 
German proverb which says: ‘“‘ Kinem Luegner glaubt 
man nicht, wenn er auch die Wahrheit spricht,”’ and will 
begin to see Germany as she really is. It is high time for the 
civilized world to understand that for centuries Prussia has 
scoffed and will continue to scoff at the “ flimsy nature of 
agreements,” which she never intends to keep. It is high 
time for our Statesmen to give up working “ pour les beaux 
yeux de Hitler” and for the “ uncrowned king of Prussia.” 
While European Statesmen were honestly discussing the 
question of a limitation of armaments, while England and 
France were actually disarming, the Germans were busy 
building huge factories in the depths of their forests and 
producing new engines of war. When it suits his book, 
Hitler, too, like Bethmann-Hollweg, will not hesitate to say : 
‘** Not kennt kein Gebot.” 

‘“* La Prusse est le péché de l Europe,’ 


. 


wrote Joseph de 


Maistre. When European Statesmen, with the horrors of 
the Great War still fresh in their minds, sat down by the 
waters of Switzerland and wept when they remembered the 
tragedy of Germany, they committed a sin. When gossipy, 
kind-hearted gentlemen, arrayed in the mantles of diplo- 
matists and politicians and drinking oblivion from the 
brimming goblet of Kultur, did their utmost to replace 
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Germany in the front rank of Great Powers, they committed 
a crime; but when Europe is preparing to grant parity of 
armaments to Hitler and his Nazis, she is on the point of 
committing nothing short of suicide. Germany’s signature ? 
Alas—it will be another scrap of paper like that which 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium. 

Delenda est Carthago, thundered the old Roman. I have 
no intention whatever to shock our credulous, “ blessed 
peacemakers’ by saying, mutatis mutandis, “‘ Delenda est 
Borussia.” But an analysis of German mentality and a 
thorough knowledge of Prussian history and German litera- 
ture compel me to say that as long as Germany remains a 
military State, Europe will never enjoy a lasting peace. I 
hope to prove a false prophet, but I am certain that the 
youth of Germany will soon be ready for a new attack, 
riding rough-shod over promises and agreements to achieve 
its ends. While serious preparations are being made for 
the plebiscite in the Saar, the irrepressible Goebbels is 
once more playing the Thor (Thor is the Jupiter of the 
Teutons, but the word has another, less flattering meaning). 
Dr. Goebbels is threatening Europe and the League of 
Nations with a coup de force. ‘Und bist du nicht willig, 
so brauch’ ich Gewalt.” 

Great Britain being no longer an isolated island, soon 
the joyful and great hour may come when the young Nazis, 
like hungry hordes rushing from their forests, will be shouting 
not only Nach Paris, but also Nach London. Hitler’s aero- 
planes are already preparing to pay a flying visit to Germany’s 
former colonies in Africa, now under British mandate. Soon 
millions of Germans may be shouting the challenging and 
defiant lines of Tetzner :— 


“'Teutons, when once you know your strength, 
You shall be masters of the World,” 


or the lines of Felix Dahn :— 
“We are of the race of the Hammer-God, 
And we claim to inherit his Empire.” 
And once more the world will stand aghast, and Europe 
will be hurled into chaos. 
ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT. 


THE WELSH MINER 


THE mining industry is a favourite hunting-ground for the 
statistical crank and economic theorist, who chant a sacred 
mumbo-jumbo of export and import figures, output rates, 
etc., whilst ignoring another and equally important aspect 
of the problem. Even those experts who attempt to examine 
it from the disinterested scientific point of view, seem to see 
little beyond their paper observations. But like most human 
problems the trouble lies much deeper. It is the object 
of this article to analyse the causes of extremism in the 
South Wales coalfield from the human and non-technical 
standpoint. 

First of all, there is the prejudice against the Welsh 
miner that exists among outsiders. To them, he always 
seems to be causing bothers and making a nuisance of himself. 
The outside observer’s attitude frequently is that the miner 
has only himself to blame for the ruin of his industry. How 
can he expect it to recover when, as soon as things begin to 
improve, he promptly strikes for more wages and shorter 
hours of work? How can he expect to retain foreign market 
against modern competition, when prospective customers 
are never sure that they can rely on him to carry out his 
contracts ? 

Many people cannot forget or forgive his conduct during 
the Great War. At the most critical period in our history, 
he gave his fellow-countrymen the increased anxiety of 
having to cope with continual strike threats. Coal was a 
vital factor to the nation . . . yet in July, 1915, nearly all 
the South Wales pits were idle, whilst in 1916 there were 
67 disputes in the coal industry as a whole, and in 1917 
the Government had to deal with 116. 

As an example of the mentality prevailing in the South 
Wales coalfield at this time, the report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest (Area No. 7) is interesting. 
It was appointed by the Prime Minister in July, 1917, and 
the Commissioners (Mr. Lleufer Thomas, Mr. Thomas Evans, 
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and Mr. Vernon Hartshorn) stated that opposition to 
capitalism was the crux of the political creed of the mining 
trade unionists. All movements directed by the Federation 
aimed at the overthrow of the capitalist and the establish- 
ment of a new social and industrial order, by which the 
workers would gain a greater measure of control and a larger 
share of the profit. They added, that until recent years 
... “political action to that end was most popular, but 
now industrial action is in the ascendant. . . .” 

In July, 1918, the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
approved new demands for a five-day week and six-hour 
day, the abolition of daylight saving, pensions for all workers, 
and a pound a day pay to every person over the age of 18. 
The Rt. Hon. Thomas Richards stated that colliers’ wages 
had already advanced 86 per cent., and the wages of 
labourers, helpers, etc., 102 per cent. over the 1914 standard. 

But it should always be remembered that when war 
was declared the finest type of Welsh miner flocked to the 
Colours. No industry can show a more splendid record of 
heroism and self-sacrifice. In the first three months the 
Rhondda district alone, under the leadership of Colonel 
D. Watts-Morgan, gave 8,000 men, and so rapidly did the 
colliers enlist that a number of pits became uneconomic and 
had to be closed for a period. 

There were left the older men (many of them now retired 
or dead) to carry on as best they could, the physically unfit, 
and the conscientious objectors. Many undesirable elements 
from other parts of the country entered the industry in a 
desperate effort to avoid conscription, and the sum total 
was a particularly promising field for the political agitator 
and unscrupulous opportunist. At the end of the war 
there was left almost a complete gap between the pre-war 
and post-war generations, and where there were any ex- 
service veterans to bridge it, these returned to a hopelessly 
disorganized industry. 

In the years following the Armistice the nations had to 
adapt themselves to peace conditions. The belligerent 
European countries were the principal coal-producers, but 
during the war, their mines were either at a stoppage or 
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forced in uneconomic ways. This had stimulated the pro- 
duction of inferior Neutral coal, and the coal-producing 
countries found that not only had many of their markets 
gone, but that they also had to meet the additional com- 
petition of various coal substitutes. For example, in 1926, 
although the world output of coal was only 4,900,000 tons 
below that of 1925, British production fell by 119,000,000 tons. 
(League of Nations’ statistics.) 

The dislocation of the coal trade was also aided by various 
agreements which encouraged German payment of reparations 
in terms of coal, thus depriving British coalfields of their 
natural markets. The miner found himself swept from the 
peak of his artificial prosperity, and he had to experience 
all the difficulties of adapting himself to the new conditions, 
By June, 1925, 508 British collieries were running at a loss, 
but still the Miners’ Federation refused to digest its dis- 
tasteful lesson. The bewildered miner ex-serviceman had 
to face unemployment, and the confused policies of both 
Government and Federation. Small wonder that he became 
embittered, and an easy prey to the extreme political elements 
now the undisputed rulers of the industry. 

His feelings were not helped by the spectacle of con- 
scientious objectors safely ensconced in lucrative jobs, 
many of them holding important public offices. He dis- 
covered, too, that some of his older or more wily neighbours 
had made respectable fortunes by unscrupulous war-time 
trading. On the wave of his indignation, he allowed himself 
to be swept by the bad leadership of the extremists into an 
ever-increasing circle of muddled dissension. The two long 
strikes of 1921 and 1926 were the final nails in the coal coffin. 
Perhaps something should be said about the environment 
of the miner, and its effect upon him. Since Socialist 
agitators invariably present the miner and his work as the 
perfect example of their mysterious creation, the “‘ worker,” 
and delight to draw cartoons of his sturdy manhood 
alongside a repulsive, top-hatted “ capitalist,’ it may be 


advantageous to discuss him in some detail. 
We are now living in 1934. The Socialists do not seem 
to realize that fact, or if they do, they deliberately mislead 
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ordinary people into thinking that a certain class of the 
community still clings to the social and industrial ideas of 
the last century. 

When the Industrial Revolution originally got into its 
stride, both masters and men were very different from what 
they are to-day. Blood sports, like cock-fighting and bare- 
knuckle fighting, were popular among all classes; wife- 
beating was rampant; drunkenness was the hall-mark of a 
“fine fellow”; tyranny... or rather, that much-abused 
virtue “‘ strength of character,” was admired by all, from the 
“boss? who ground down his wife, children, and employees, 
to the employee who lauded it over his wife, children, and 
workmates, by his brute strength and more vigorous per- 
sonality. It was a cruel age. The modern, tolerant, “ class- 
conscious ” specimen was still slumbering in his chrysalis. 
Now and then a voice cried in the wilderness. People like 
the Earl of Shaftesbury John Stuart Mill, Florence Night- 
ingale, and Charles Dickens, waged a one-sided battle against 
the forces of ignorance and self-complacency. But taken in 
the mass, the workers were not a sainted down-trodden group 
of “Oliver Twists” and “ Little Dorrits.” They were 
usually very hard and tough, and bitterly suspicious of any 
innovation. Similarly, the masters were also very hard and 
tough, and equally suspicious of change. 

So that when we consider the environment of the miner, 
we must remember that it had its root in an age of darkness. 
Much that we regret to-day came into being as the result of 
the tendencies of a period, and not because of the inherent 
wickedness of any “class.” Nowadays, wise employers 
realize that the satisfactory working of any business depends 
on the well-being of the workers. But in the Dark Age of 
British industry, such ideas were unheard of, and because 
of this no care was taken to see that the miners and other 
workers were housed properly in pleasant surroundings. 
Men returned from the blackness of the pit to the sordid 
misery of the mining town. Naturally, this had a blunting 
effect on their minds. It made them warped and intolerant, 
and often led to indulgence in various forms of depravity. 
These tendencies were inherited by succeeding generations, 
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so that later, when wages improved and living conditions 
might have been bettered, there was no inclination to alter 
them. 

To-day, education facilities have changed all but one 
thing. They cannot erase the warped intolerant attitude 
inherited from previous generations. The best type of Welsh 
miner is no longer an ignorant boisterous individual .. . 
indeed, he is usually extremely well-read. But this is offset 
by his stubborn insularism, and his inability to see two sides 
of a question. As a writer in the Colliery Guardian, under the 
heading “‘ Labour and Welfare,” put it :— 

“The thorough-going Socialist has always inveighed against the 
so-called ‘ patronage’ of the benevolent employer, regarding it as a 
Machiavellian plot to subvert the independence of the worker. Com- 
rades were to obtain such amenities as a right from the State, although 
there was no question about the employer paying as in the past...” 

This idea is especially prevalent in South Wales, although 
it is not confined to the mining industry. Socialists the world 
over blame all the evils that afflict mankind on to the 
malignant scheming of the capitalist. If he makes no attempt 
to redress them, he is wrong; if he does attempt to redress 
them, they wonder what ulterior motive is in the back of 
his mind. “Can any good come out of Nazareth?” they 
continually thunder into the ears of the bewildered 
workers. 

To take another example from the Colliery Guardian 
(June 10th, 1952). In a report which the General Council of 
the T.U.C. circulated to all affiliated organizations, it stated 
that it is opposed to Welfare schemes because they .. . 
“exert an insidious influence tending to the weakening of the 
trade unions . . .” (our italics). Apparently, the General 
Council of the T.U.C. prefer class antagonism (with, in- 
cidentally, the maintenance of their own power) to the 
correction of errors committed in an age of darkness, and 
the reconciliation of Labour and Capital. Three main factors, 
then, should be considered when we try to understand the 

Welsh miner’s political standpoint :— 


1. Many of the finest and most experienced were killed in the 
War, or were absent for a long time. Political agitators took advantage 
of this to instil their insidious creed into the rising generation, and 
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were aided by the concentration of undesirables in the industry as a 
last resort to avoid conscription. 

2. The catastrophic collapse of an artificial boom period due to 
abnormal outside influences. The pressure of distress and unemploy- 
ment, and the restlessness stimulated by demobilization and general 
dissatisfaction, corrupted many ex-servicemen. 

3. An inherited narrow insularism, which makes it almost 
impossible for them to see any but their own side of the question. 

Any attempt to settle the industry’s problems without 
a study of these factors is hopeless. The task of recon- 
ciliation, which means the gradual removal of prejudice 
is gargantuan, but it is the only road to permanent pros- 
perity. Temporary patch-up remedies are only accentuating 
its remoteness. The task can only be achieved by the exercise 
of superhuman patience allied with education and propa- 
ganda. The Welsh miner has great intelligence and an 
insatiable appetite for knowledge. He is unsparing in his 
devotion to the cause of education and culture in Wales. 
To destroy the grim spectre of extremism that stalks con- 
tinually through the mining valleys, may be a task that 
might well daunt a Hercules, but its reward would be the 
re-dedication of useful lives to the cause of patriotism and 
economic reconstruction. 


ConsTANCE H. TEEAR, 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


SometTIMEs I feel certain the mothers of the children I teach 
have nothing left to do. Many of them have certainly been 
relieved of any feeling of responsibility long ago. At nine 
o'clock each morning my large class of ten-year-old boys 
assembles, at a school in one of the poorest districts of a great 
industrial town in the North. From nine till a quarter past 
those whom the school doctor thinks under-nourished go to 
the clinic for their spoonful of cod liver oil and malt. Much 
of the same time I spend in sending those with the dirtiest 
knees and necks out to the cloak room to wash themselves. 
If this were all, my first lesson would be broken enough, a 
never-ending problem of how to stuff into those who were 
out of the class the work the others have done during their 
absence. But there are many other visitors to the clinic 
each morning, besides the under-nourished. Boils, accidents, 
bad teeth, bad eyes; all these eat into the time and make 
my first lesson a study in distraction. 

I often wonder to myself how far the clinic is justified. 
During recent years many a mother, to my certain knowledge, 
has refused even to wrap a rag round a trivial cut. ‘“ Oh, 
go to the clinic!” is the universal cry. Now, attention to 
cuts and bruises is given after four, but previously, for a 
long period, queues of children with a few scratches would 
meet me every morning, crying, in the broadest accents, 
‘“* Please, miss, me mother says Ah’ve to go to t’clinic.” At 
the clinic there are always in attendance a clerk, a sister and 
a nurse ; and a general practitioner, a dentist, ear, eye and 
throat specialists appear every week. I have often thought 
it would cost the town far less even to pay the children’s 
doctor bills direct, and to leave to the parents and the teacher 
a joint responsibility as to when to send them. Not, for my 
own part, that I have not responsibility enough, though 
inspectors do not seem to think so. The last one to visit 
the school looked round among my grubby pupils and ex- 
claimed, “‘ What you want here is plenty of baths and gallons 
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of hot water so that these children can be properly bathed 
every day. ‘“‘ Perhaps so,” I thought, “ but are you coming 
to do the job, or will the ratepayers provide more nurses ? ” 

To control a lot of children, many of whom are not in the 
least interested in their work, is a tiring task, but one would 
not mind that if one could be certain that the system is all 
well run and all worth while. As things are now; two 
points must strike every teacher as fundamentally wrong. 
The first is the large number of children in each class who 
are not really benefited by school training, but whose presence 
very successfully holds up the progress of the class as a whole. 
The number of these subnormal children decreases as the 
respectability of the district increases, but of my own class 
I can truthfully say that half the boys would make good 
navvies, but will never read and write well. Of course, 
there are special schools for mentally defective children, but 
just when does dullness become mental deficiency ? It is 
the hardest job in my experience to get a child transferred 
to a special school. The parents fight such a decision tooth 
and nail, and the teacher is thrust into the uncomfortable 
position of being obliged to side with the doctor against 
them in interviews. The doctor passes out of the parents’ 
ken. Not so the teacher. I have been visited by more than 
one angry parent, and have even wondered, while seeking 
to get rid of them as quietly as possible, if right were not 
on their side. Special schools are a great expense to the 
community ; rightly or wrongly, they create social stigma 
and are matter for taunts; and I can hardly believe that 
most of the children in them would not be as happy and as 
benefited if put to some manual labour, which would help 
their families and relieve the ratepayers. The real task is 
to prevent the birth of many of them. To-day we are tinker- 
ing expensively with the whole question. 

The correction of the second wrong would help in this 
problem of children who will never be “ scholars,’ but who 
could well ply a needle, a brush, ora spade. To lump children 
together by age is a most serious mistake. One child of 
eleven and another of fourteen will have reached approxi- 
mately the same stage of development, while a second child 
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of fourteen is quite different, as every mother knows, and it 
is my opinion that as soon as a child has passed a certain 
standard, and work can be found for it, it should be allowed 
to leave. Under the present system I have known cases of 
children missing good openings which chanced to occur 
when they were twelve or thirteen, and which were not at all 
likely to offer themselves again a year or two later. Children 
dull at school work should obviously be allowed to leave 
early, and it seems to me, although I am a teacher, that the 
time has come to check the idea that a person who is not 
good at school work is necessarily inferior to one who is. 
After all, even to-day, to excel in reading and writing and 
mixed information is not essential to the happiness, or to the 
good work done by the average member of the working classes. 
I should be thought a heretic to say this by other members 
of my profession, but it is what teaching has taught me. 

I find that those who direct our work are often strangely 
out of touch with reality. I have already mentioned an 
inspector who wanted baths. Another of my recent ex- 
periences set the standard seven boys this question : “‘ What 
effect had the discovery of silver in Mexico on the Civil War 
in England?” All the teachers discussed it afterwards 
and none of us knew even what it meant. Even my own 
headmaster has views I think too large. He has lately 
obliged me to read up outlines of Babylonian, Greek and 
Roman history so that I may teach my ten-year-old boys 
something of ancient civilizations and the groupings of peoples. 
It means nothing to them. With one possible exception, 
their horizon is bounded by the unreality of the cinema 
and the certainty of the next street. I say “‘ by the unreality 
of the cinema” because it is a great mistake to talk of the 
educational influence of the cinema among the really poor. 
Except where sex is concerned, it acts simply as a sedative. 
Scenery, educational films, and such things, mean nothing 
and convey nothing. 

How can I put my heart into teaching ancient history 
when more than half of my pupils make a hash of my simplest 
explanations of the history of their own country ? It is not 
long since, the very day following a lesson on Edward’s 
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invasion of Scotland, I received a badly scrawled and perfectly 
serious statement that “ King Edward was chased out of 
Scotland by Edgar Wallace.” This was funny ; many of the 
muddles are not. But the point is that Edgar Wallace 
meant something to the child. He heard of him every day, 
but only from me, and only from me once or twice, would he 
hear of the Plantagenet Kings. Just in the same way China 
means nothing to him. His mind travels no further than with 
the local football team. 

Whenever I think it over, it seems clear that only by the 
simplest, straightforward teaching can I justify my work, 
the time it occupies, and the expense to the country. Yet 
I am not allowed to make my own decisions. There is a 
story which I have often told to my friends, and which best 
illustrates my difficulty, and the muddle by which our system, 
good as many of its points may be, is restricted and prevented 
from its real purpose. It happened some three or four 
years ago that at the beginning of the school year I was 
instructed to teach my class to do script. A term later an 
inspector said that they must now stop doing script and learn 
to write properly. No wonder the children did not know 
what to do. I was bewildered myself. For instance, when 
I teach them script I teach them to make a “d” from right 
to left, but when I teach them to make a written “d” it 
goes from left to right. At the end of the first term they 
had about half learned script. At the end of the second term 
they were beginning to learn to write. At the end of the year 
they could do neither properly. 

This would be a good story to tell at a conference, but 
I am not the sort of person who can tell stories at conferences, 
and out of school hours I am very busy in my own home. 
Perhaps the explanation is that I am over-busy and over-tired, 
but often before I go to sleep at night I wonder: how much 
of this is waste of time and money and how much is worth 
while ? 

AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


UNDER WHICH KING? 


OnE of the sure signs that the present age is moonstruck 
is the ease with which the most stirring sentiments are allowed 
to disguise directly contrary action, together with the fact 
that we either cannot perceive the discrepancy between the 
two, or are so purposeless as to think that it does not matter. 
As an example, there is the organisation of pageants dis- 
playing the glory of England, alongside the steady surrender 
of all that is English. ‘“‘ What England was, shall her true 
sons forget ?’’—is answered by outward shows that enable 
us to pretend that we remember. These serve to stifle any 
protest against the deflection of England’s purpose into 
crooked paths. 

Our institutions have been established by generations of 
Englishmen to serve an English purpose. That is the royal 
purpose which it is the function of the King himself to protect 
and foster. The title of Royal, conferred by him upon selected 
bodies, stamps them with approval in that service and 
peculiarly binds them to devote their energies in conformity 
therewith. His Ministers are appointed for the special per- 
formance of it, but all his subjects and not only those in the 
particular Services so-called, are bound by their allegiance 
to pursue it. Privileges are conferred upon Classes and 
Societies which imply and arise out of duties to promote it. 
Our Courts of Justice are Royal, our Judges are His Majesty’s, 
and they exist to protect and enforce justice according to 
English law. Thus we have a kingdom, embracing all the 
lieges ; and a King’s Peace wherein we have life and protec- 
tion. It is a political organism, that allows our total virtuous 
development ; and we stand up to the world, not as a nothing 
—a purposeless, negative confusion of individuals—but as a 
something, a Real Thing. 

But is there any meaning in these words to-day ? Do our 
lawyers really dedicate themselves to secure the prevalence 
of justice according to law ? Do our leaders seek to make our 
institutions function for the royal purpose ? It seems that we 
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may still employ the language, but that there is no need to 
believe the substance. 

It is true that politicians are never tired of quoting on 
platforms the words of Disraeli, that “the Tory party has 
three great objects. The first is to maintain the institutions 
of the country—not from any sentiment of a political super- 
stition, but because we believe that they embody the principles 
upon which a community like England alone can safely rest. 
The principles of liberty, of order, of law, and of religion ought 
not to be entrusted to individual opinion or to the caprice 
and passion of multitudes, but should be embodied in a form 
of permanence and power.” They are never tired of quoting 
these, but their policies consistently destroy our institutions 
and lead away from permanence and power. Indeed, there 
are some further words of Disraeli that are as literally apposite 
in 1934 as they were in 1872; for he went on to say that 
‘it is a curious circumstance that during all these same forty 
years of triumphant Liberalism, every one of these institu- 
tions has been attacked and assailed—I say, continuously 
attacked and assailed.” For to-day triumphant Liberalism 
is attacking and assailing these institutions from within the 
Conservative party, even while speaking of them always with 
eloquence and emotion. 

It is lunacy to suppose that our heritage is merely a matter 
of words. Yet anybody nowadays has only to speak the 
correct language to be regarded as a Conservative. What he 
usually wants to preserve is what he thinks will most pay him. 
There is a kind of politician who finds this, at the moment, in 
such things as a variety of economic “ laws ”’ and egalitarian 
democracy with its consequent right to exploit and the nega- 
tion of real worth in the sanctity of contract. The object of 
his conservation is not the aspirations, virtue and destiny 
of his type, and its health and strength, but his own money. 
Having, therefore, no basis of authority, he places this in his 
conscience, however senseless that may be. Thus, by making 
his own conscience his test, his god, he becomes a fool, saying 
in his heart that there is no God. 

But the subject of politics is a sham, unless the dominant 
consideration is the quality of the stock, This is the lamp 
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that lights the choice between good and evil policies, which 
cannot be left to the confusion of blind consciences. 

The test of conscience is that of mere opinion; and it 
happens that at the present day all our parties, whatever 
their designation, are following the Liberal method of 
government by opinion, and prefer the balance of con- 
venience to knowledge. Hence it necessarily follows that 
our institutions and traditions are exploited in destruction of 
their real purpose. 

The Liberal method implies that happiness is the purpose of 
life. But catchwords like “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ” ruin every Society that is led by them. 
They have brought us to a condition of living but to multiply 
our pcssessions and keep clear of the policeman, which we 
are seeking to apply to the international sphere. It intensifies 
the demand for rights, meaning rights to live in such a 
condition. 

Now, if a number of persons are embarked upon a common 
purpose that commands all their service, the performance of 
it depends upon duties. It cannot be achieved by mere 
rights. The respective duties, then, of each are the basis of 
the justice that appertains to their relationship. The duty 
of one requires the contributing duty of another, and it is in 
that sense that he begins to talk about his rights. In fact, 
when the dedication to the common end is absolute, and each 
is completely exercising his own function therein, the rights 
are automatic. They are the duties which each owes to each, 
so that he should function in the pursuit of their aim. Con- 
currently with these go liberties or privileges whereof the 
proper use would render a man more fit for his function in the 
common purpose; and interference with the enjoyment of 
these might be a breach of duty to abstain from injury, 
rendering him less fit for this purpose. But while there can 
be a liberty to such a thing as sleep, there can be no right to 
it ; for that would connote the duty on the part of somebody 
to give it. 

Once, however, remove the common purpose and turn 
each into a purely self-interested individual, dedicating his 
life to the acquisition of what he can get for himself, then the 
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basis of their common justice vanishes. If they can merely 
talk fatuously about duties to themselves, they have no 
ground for asserting rights in themselves to demand the 
services of others. If they all set up purposes of their own 
that are antagonistic to one another, expressions like justice, 
rights and duties become meaningless: their relationship 
is really that of the jungle. To prevent an actual state of 
piracy, they will strengthen the police force, and then more 
vociferously assert their rights as these cease to have any 
basis at all. They will invent fictitious rights. Then each 
seeking his own advantage, they will ruthlessly bargain, and 
will regulate a relationship by a contract, which each will 
break if it pays him to do so. Thus they try to save them- 
selves from extinction by armed forces, to secure the sanctity 
of contract and rights without responsibilities ; for having 
shifted off from property-holding the burden which sanctifies 
it, they will talk about the sacredness of that, too. Their 
world becomes make-believe. 

Then, with chaos threatening from their own and other 
countries, they will meet together in conferences, and desper- 
ately appeal for larger loyalties to more remote fiction. 
When the only thing that can save them is to learn what a 
political unit requires, they will talk meaninglessly about the 
world being an economic unit. 

What is that madness which the gods first give to those 
that they wish to destroy? Is it not purposeless action ? 
The man without a purpose becomes uxorious; he grows 
afraid of his wife, and indulges in mawkish sentiment over 
his children ; his motives are feminine. When the feminine 
emphasis afflicts a nation, then begins the shearing of Samson’s 
hair. The individual becomes a slave preparatory to his 
final ruin. Then the day of the careerist arrives. His object 
is to make things last his time. The rot having entered into 
the body politic, every sentiment and emotion is employed to 
conceal it. Then is the law brought in to destroy tradition 
instead of to protect it, by a process everlastingly the same : 
that is, the use of fiction. 

And when disintegration has far advanced, to speak 
of the restoration of purpose is to be unpopular; for there 
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are too many vested interests to prevent it. This is the 
remedy, it seems, that must not be mentioned. But all the 
specialists, and particularly those whose interest is money, 
may diagnose the condition as much as they like; and the 
less understandable they make themselves, the more will we 
listen to them: provided that they avoid the forbidden 
subject. Such a wagging of heads is precisely what is happen- 
ing to-day, and recalls a passage in Dante respecting which 
Ruskin pointed out that ‘‘ Plutus is the only one of the 
powers of the Inferno who cannot speak intelligibly.” 

We are told that the world wants confidence. But con- 
fidence is not a piece of artificial bluff. It is the virtue in a 
man, the trust within him to fulfil his function. When 
applied to a multitude of people, it is the creative life of their 
existence as a body which can only revolve round a purpose. 
Exchange the corporate for a contractual basis, and con- 
fidence eventually becomes impossible. Years of inter- 
national talk will not assist individualism to extricate the 
world from its quicksands. In desperation it is seeking to do 
so by monetary agreements and the increase of debt. But 
it can do nothing without the confident bodies; and 
‘“‘ Confidence is a plant of slow growth.” 

Type gravitates to its like. Forcible perversion from this 
natural law must obviously cause perpetual explosions. If 
the planets were to become eccentric and move out of their 
courses, the general confusion would hardly advantage them. 
This eccentricity is now being applied to human peoples. 
And the result is the general spiritless condition, the 
concentration upon the narrowest of interests and money- 
values, and the discussion of nothing but futilities such as per- 
vades the world of “ sport,’’ which are signs of an atmosphere 
that prepares us for suffocation by international vapourings. 

But distinctive human types, each in an organic associa- 
tion, stand for real values that cannot otherwise be reached. 
When strong and healthy, from them comes confidence. 
Therefore it is ineffectual for the nations to send delegates 
to conferences, if they are becoming increasingly eccentric. 
Without a centre, the delegates have nothing to represent, 
_ nor any power to bind or loose for anybody. 
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His Majesty’s Ministers, when they attend conferences, 
should represent His Majesty. And the King embodies 
the whole purpose of the English. This the alien cannot be 
expected to appreciate, and therefore he appropriately says 
to the British workman, ‘“‘ Your king, my country.” Nor 
can it be expected to survive, if we trifle with our instinct 
to resist the alien in ideas. 

Accordingly, we should have protected ourselves against the 
riotous dissemination of Roman conceptions, but we have let 
them take us unawares. As aninstance, our Common Law was 
an indigenous growth, and would regard as nonsense the 
proposition that property can be an end in itself. Yet this 
underlies volumes of teaching to-day, and is a reason why so 
many inadequate attempts are put forward to defend private 
property upon individualistic lines. 

Thus, the Archbishop of York, attacking Communism, is 
reported to have said that “the justification for private 
property is that it is the most natural expression of person- 
ality.” This is not English, but pure Roman. The English- 
man will always want something better. It is Liberalism 
justifying property by talking of one’s personality that 
absolutely accelerates Communism—certainly in England. 

Then, amongst the printed admonitions that are now 
appearing outside Churches, was one recently that said 
‘* Never use your rights to commit wrongs.”’ But nobody can 
have a right to commit a wrong: a man’s rights are conditioned 
by and arise out of his duties, and cannot exist otherwise. 
And it is only from an inhuman assumption that a person 
can have inherent and absolute rights, that a warning not to 
abuse them should be thought necessary. 

Again, the notion of the enjoyment of property being an 
end in itself, is behind the subversive sort of economics, 
widely and unthinkingly accepted, that encourages the spend- 
ing of money with the object of circulating it, supposing this 
process to be automatically a good thing. 

It should be obvious that with the incursion of ideas 
fundamentally hostile to our own tradition, the operation 
will begin of a more real hidden hand than any actual con- 
spiracy of men, Of such a nature partakes the Roman 
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invasion of winged words—winged not with healing. For 
Roman medicine will never cure disease in England, even if 
disguised as apparently innocuous “ Anglo.” 

So have we “left the last free race with naked coasts ” 
for the dumping of unrealities. The unreal mind wants to 
define everything that is incapable of definition, and put it 
in an Act of Parliament. It was at work recently over the 
British Empire. In what was curiously called “ the Statute 
of Westminster,” ‘the Crown” was stated to be “ the 
symbol of the free association of the members of the British 
Commonwealth of nations.’”’ An Englishman knows what the 
Crown is, and that such a definition is utterly inadequate ; 
but he submits to this sort of thing in order to save trouble. 
Yet unreal verbiage eventually corrupts. And corruption 
produces failure in purpose. When Societies become corrupt, 
self-government is a pretence. Leadership is impossible, for 
there is no common destination. And there being no reason 
for accuracy in judgment, everybody leaves his affairs to an 
expert. The result is complete unreality. 

Now, the English respect for law in general, and the 
repetition of expressions such as “ international law,” have 
led to an acquiescence in the opinions of experts that is 
altogether disproportionate to the tenuous nature of such 
a subject. And submission to the expert of every description 
is exactly what government by opinion requires. This is the 
means whereby men and women can be managed from behind 
the scenes. And the bigger the bureaucracy, the more perfect 
instrument it is for the use of interests subversive of the 
health of the body politic that seek to divide up the country 
for themselves and their kind. 

So when we send delegates to conferences, where all such 
interests will be furiously at work, we must not be deceived 
into thinking that the conclusions reached are anything more 
in the nature of an international law than an ordinary bargain, 
in which something vital may or may not have been sur- 
rendered. If it has, then, at the instance of people with 
different intentions, our power to pursue our purpose has 
been weakened. If we are to agree that English culture and 
weight in the world are of no more importance than those of 
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the Hottentot, then doubtless the deflection from our purpose 
in the adoption of other people’s notions would not matter 
very much. But if we cannot accept such a proposition, 
how long are we to go on pretending that it is immaterial 
whether we act by continental standards or our own ? 

Although it is usually conceded that English instincts 
have produced a type whose expression has deserved some 
admiration, it seems to be supposed that others can now copy 
them, and that they are no longer necessary. To take one 
illustration, however, it is often remarked that, in comparison 
with other nations, they have set a better standard of taste 
in their attitude towards animals. Then assuming that they 
have, the cultivation of English breed is desirable in order 
that its instinct may perpetuate and properly develop that 
attitude. Obviously, if their life were to be choked out by an 
insidious growth of weeds in the form of inferior standards 
and persons, to endeavour to enforce the standards of the 
English by Act of Parliament would be quite ineffectual. 
Traditions cannot be successfully copied by those who have 
them not, but must be developed by those who have them. 

Now, it is objected that a purposeful policy leads to war. 
But it is more true to say that, with no ground for a policy, 
a series of insane impulses makes war certain. In fact, a 
healthy race has no desire to destroy itself, and only con- 
templates war when it is threatened with extinction. Yet 
it may well be granted that a nation which spends millions of 
pounds yearly in educating its children in inconsistent foreign 
ideas, and in encouraging the permanence of lunatics and 
diseased persons, while grudging enough for even less than 
an adequate navy, is approaching a condition where it will 
be a matter of indifference as to whether it is worth preserving 
or not. 

These words can only be considered reprehensible by 
those who have forgotten the object of the family. Politicians 
whose politics are an ever-growing and indiscriminate flow of 
rights from a fictitious ‘‘ State,” certainly forget it. Sir 
Henry Maine, examining the ancient conception of the family, 
wrote that ‘“‘ we must understand that if there be any persons 
who, however truly included in the brotherhood by virtue 
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of their blood-relationship, have nevertheless de facto with- 
drawn themselves from the empire of its ruler, they are 


always, in the beginnings of law, considered as lost to the 
family.”’ To whatever degree we may think we have evolved 
from the primitive, experience shows that it must be funda- Ty 
mental to all civilised Societies that if a person refuse to th 
recognise his duty in the family purpose, he has no claim to | gt; 
any benefit from it, and his privileges are forfeit. Government to 
under any other conditions is a progress which ultimately | a 
leads further back than primitive society. ar 
The King rules over many peoples ; and the royal basis of ot 
English rule is in the application of eternal principles to their th 
varying circumstances. Successful methods of constitution- } — ¢¢ 
building must be inductively from experience. Our present 
method with India is by a plan deduced from assump- be 
tions that its authors want to exist. This is the sham way | py 
of codifying in advance; and it ignores reality and know- ss 
ledge, relying upon mere unwarrantable hope in the future. | wy 
Not to adopt it, however, is called “‘ missing the bus.” el 
Whatever may have caused us to go to India, we stayed de 
for the noble task of protection. We are now being told that as 
we can virtually abandon that task, provided that we have ne 
things like financial safeguards ! Naked individualism for us, sa 
and an artificial form of government for them! No wonder } by 
that Liberalism always requires a strong police force and the be 
troops within hail. ef 
As in India, so elsewhere: the surrender of purpose means th 
the exploitation of the best by every kind of careerist. But Ww 
Liberals dislike facing a real examination into purpose, because . w 
it inevitably raises considerations of race. Therefore they pro- of 
duce an opportunist policy. This is so obviously disastrous, 
that the most charitable supposition is that we have all lost m 
our heads. gl 
So Liberals destroy tradition, which guards purpose through m 
memory. But we shall remain off our heads, until we can ) he 
restore these things, and renew in quietness and confidence as 
our strength, / a 
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THE RECRUITING MEETING 


THE year 1914 and the month of August. It was one of 
those glorious days of late summer when all nature seems 
standing breathless and expectant for the fruits of spring 
to come to birth at harvest. The sun in full splendour rode 
a speckless sky. From the elm trees wood pigeons, alone 
among the bird creation, called dreamily as though inviting 
others to rest awhile in the shade of the ancient trees. Across 
the lane sleek cattle stood knee deep in a shady pond chewing 
comfortably and switching at the persistent flies. 

Down the garden path by the herbacious border a small 
boy with a net pursued the brilliant Red Admiral and Peacock 
butterflies that hovered over fallen plums and full blown 
flowers. Beyond the garden hedge a field of yellowing corn 
whispered occasionally in the lightest airs and a reaper 
clattered faintly on a distant hillside. Heavily and pon- 
derously the church clock struck one and relapsed into silence 
as though it, too, was conscious of the general air of drowsi- 
ness and was unwilling to speak more often than was neces- 
sary. In a minute or two the peace of the garden was broken 
by the brazen clangor of a gong from within the grey house 
beyond the box hedge. The small boy made a last in- 
effective dash at an elusive Tortoiseshell, scouted through 
the gooseberry bushes to where he knew a Jargonelle pear 
would provide him with furtive but luscious provender and 
went in through the rose garden to lunch. After the manner 
of small boys he forgot to wash his hands. 

The talk at lunch was of war, a state of affairs that in the 
mind of the small boy was beginning to assume an importance 
greater than butterflies and moths and greater even than the 
model ship that he was building in a corner of the old brew 
house behind the stables. It never seemed to come out just 
as he wanted it and already it had cost him many cut fingers 
and a perfectly phenomenal amount of seccotine. But one 
day he knew that he would sail it on the big iron tank in the 
greenhouse, even though he doubted if its paper sails would 
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prove adequate if they came in contact, as they were pretty 
sure to do, with the water. There was talk of the Russians. 
Just then everyone felt sure that Russia would crush Germany 
before the winter descended on Central Europe. The Germans 
were not invincible and Liége had already thrown a pebble 
amongst the wheels and had disorganised for a time the 
vaunted German military machine. That morning, lying on 
the floor of his father’s study, he had read in the paper of a 
clash between Russian and German cavalry. The Germans 
had been worsted. The Russian steam-roller was moving 
slowly but surely into Germany. Few, if any, realised at 
that time the inefficiency and treachery that were to bring 
Russia to her knees. The debacle of Tannenberg was still 
in the future. 

There was more talk about events in the village. There 
was going to be a recruiting meeting on the lawn after dinner. 
What was a recruiting meeting asked the small boy. Father 
and the Squire were going to ask for volunteers to go and 
fight against the Germans. Would Henry go and fight the 
Germans ? What would happen to the garden if Henry went ? 
No, Henry was too old, Henry could remember more wars 
than any of them. He could remember the Crimean War. 
Henry’s uncle, long since dead, had been as a small drummer 
boy at the Battle of Waterloo and the overthrow of Napoleon. 
Probably Jim would go and Henry would have to work in the 
garden alone. The small boy remembered how Jim had 
shown him that morning, with a pitchfork, what he would do 
to the Germans if they came into the paddock and wanted 
to commandeer the hay stack. Supposing Jim were to go. 
Jim, who had made him his first catapult, who took him 
ferreting in the spinney. Jim who had shown him the robin’s 
nest behind the potting shed and who always knew where the 
wrens were building but would never allow him to touch the 
eggs. Quite suddenly the war seemed very near and real. 

** * * * * 

On the lawn under an old sycamore tree some thirty or 
forty people were gathered. It was only a small village in 
a remote corner of England, but almost everyone, except the 
very old and the very young, was there. The women and the 
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elderly sat on rows of chairs and a bench or two from the 
school. The young men stood in the darkness at the back 
of the gathering nudging each other self-consciously and 
whispering. One or two farmers were in earnest conclave 
about the prospects of harvest. The rest talked quietly, 
most of them deferring to the schoolmaster, who was known 
to take in a daily paper and after squire and parson was the 
authority on the news of the day. A table, covered with a 
Union Jack, stood near an open French window. From the 
table an oil lamp cast its rays on the assembled company and 
illuminated the delicate tracery of leaf and branch in the old 
tree above their heads. The sparrows twittered uneasily 
in the ivy on the rectory walls. One or two moths fluttered 
out of the warm scented darkness drawn by the unaccustomed 
light. 

From his chair at one end of the front row the small boy 
scanned the faces behind him. There was old Hobson, the 
cowman at the home farm, and Green, the head gardener 
at the Bury, and little Miss Green, who, rain or fine, snow, 
sleet and all weathers, brought the milk with the regularity 
of a timepiece from the farm at the foot of Lodge Hill. Most 
of the women sat up to the front while their husbands re- 
mained behind, where they could talk freely and not feel 
self-conscious. Only old Porter the bailiff, who considered 
himself a cut above others, sat with his wife in the second row ; 
she, small and spry like a wren, he stolid and comfortable, 
rather pop-eyed and chinless, and looking for all the world 
like an exceedingly dignified frog. Old faces, young faces, 
some fresh and rosy and others scarred and tanned by the 
four winds of heaven. The townsman, in his ignorance, 
would have called them a dull lot. Slow of speech perhaps, 
a trifle slow of thought too, but solid, sure, the backbone of 
England. Rugged faces full of character; the comfortable, 
kindly faces of the English countryside. 

A shadow fell across the lawn, the light in the French 
window went out suddenly and Squire and Parson stepped 
out to their places behind the table. Like so many of his 
kind, the Squire was an old soldier who had served his country 
in distant parts of the Empire and had returned in his old 
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age to an ancestral home to spend the evening of his days in 
peace. He was not a ready speaker and his delivery smacked 
rather of the parade ground than of the conference hall, but 
his words, concise and to the point, appealed more to his 
hearers than any amount of oratory or well-balanced periods. 
As he began to speak the murmur of conversation died away 
and faces were turned attentively towards him till his last 
staccato utterance had lost itself in the darkness of the 
summer night. A rustle of approval passed over the 
assembled company, a few soft handclaps, a word here and 
there and then silence to hear what Parson had to say. 

The Rector, from long practice, was more lucid than the 
Squire, and his well-modulated voice rang out through the 
night and reached across the lawn even to the little knot 
of school children who, interested spectators, were hanging 
over the paling that divided the rectory garden from the 
road. He opened with a short account of the events that had 
led up to war and of how England had come to enter the 
struggle. He touched on the accounts of fighting, on the 
events of the last few days, the peril in which the country 
found itself and the duty of every able-bodied man to fight to 
defend the country. When he had finished there was again the 
subdued murmur of applause and the voice of the Squire was 
heard asking if there were any who would volunteer. For a 
few moments there was dead silence while each looked shyly 
at his neighbour. A beetle blundered against the round 
globe of the lamp. The Rector shuffled some papers and the 
cry of an awakened child rose thin and plaintive from the 
darkness at the back of the gathering. Somewhere a chair 
was kicked back and a robust voice called out, ‘“‘ Here’s one, 
Sir!’ and to the young men behind, ‘‘ Come on, you fellows, 
there ain’t nothing to be afraid about!” 

In a moment conversation broke out once more, this time 
an excited buzz and a cheery voice was heard asking old 
Thomas Gray, who was 90 last birthday and had come 
because he lived only just down the road, if he was “ a goin’ 
to fight them Jarmans.” A dozen stalwart forms were ranged 
against the light, the Rector was taking down names and 
the Squire, handing out a sovereign to each man, was telling 
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them all to be outside the ‘“‘ Dog and Duck” at nine next 
morning. Two motor cars would be there to take them to the 
recruiting station at the local market town. Soon the meeting 
broke up, and in little groups the villagers dispersed. Standing 
in the front door, the small boy watched them as they took 
their way down the drive. Last of all went the recruits, 
chaffing each other, laughing and talking. Their heavy foot- 
steps crunched on the soft gravel. Round the corner they were 
lost to sight, the drive gate clicked behind them and their 
steps rang out for a moment on the hard road. 

Over the stable roof came the moon, bathing the sweep of 
gravel with her soft light, creeping under the chestnut trees 
and glimmering weirdly on the grave stones in the church- 
yard that lay beyond the drive. The kitchen cat flitted 
mysteriously out of the shadows, paused listening in the path 
of light from the hall door and slipped quietly into the house. 
A tiny breath of wind rustled the leaves of a maple tree and 
wafted the incense of tobacco plants from a bed beside the 
door. A candle flickered on the hall table. The small boy 
yawned, rubbed a sleepy eyelid and climbed the stairs to bed. 

F. B. Macrae. 


LONDON. 


SHE needs no tribute, she invites no praise. 

She is: you may accept her if you will. 

You may endure her, loathing all her ways, 

Or you may pass her by, indifferent still. 

But to her own she speaks. She does not ask 

That they should listen: many there must be 

With hearts engulfed in their appointed task 

Who heed her not. But if your heart is free 

Yield it and she will teach you. Love her well 

And you shall find beauty in secret places, 

A rich romance to weave a golden spell, 

A zest for life that good or ill embraces, 

Truth in the dark, a loveliness austere, 

A tender commonsense that knows no fear. 
CHRISTINA CHAPIN. 
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WHITE PIGEONS 


Mrs. GREENELEY looked out of the window of the thatched 
and gabled farm-house which had been the home of the 


Greeneleys for the last four centuries, and remarked over 


her shoulder to anybody who might be in the room, that 
Nature itself might object to elections. For as far as she 
could recollect, the weather always took the occasion of a 
political meeting to be about as “ stingy ” as weather could be. 
With which opinion, Jane Mayes, who opened her cottage 
door some three miles away from Greeneleys’ Farm, and saw 
the blanket of white-brown fog spread over the countryside, 
entirely agreed. 

It was three o’clock and already growing dusk. Jane 
was most of seventy years old. Her limbs were stiff with 
rheumatism, and the three miles which separated her solitary 
cottage from the Greeneleys’ farm-house would take her a 
good hour and more to walk. 

For a moment Jane hesitated. Then she turned back into 
the little kitchen, damped down the fire, put on her thirty 
years’ old widow’s bonnet, and took down her old black coat 
from behind the door. Finally she went to a chest of drawers 
which stood at the far end of the room, pulled open the top- 
most one and took out a small packet, wrapped it carefully 
in a clean pocket-handkerchief and put it into the pocket of 
her skirt. She found the length of ash-plant she always 
leant on when she went to round up her chickens, and set 
off down the strip of cobble-paved path leading to the road. 
The uneven cobbles were slippery. They hurt her old feet. 

At the gate she paused, and once more Jane Mayes 
thought of those three miles. It would be bad going, every 
mite of the way. Maybe the water had collected in the dip, 
and if she splashed through it, she would have to sit through 
the meeting in her wet boots. For Jane Mayes purposed to 
go to a meeting—a political meeting. It was to be held in 
Mrs. Greeneley’s parlour, and the wife of the candidate was 
to address it, 
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Jane rested against the gate. Then she opened it. 

Come what would, she would carry out her intention. 

It was more than an hour and a quarter later when Jane, 
exhausted, aching and weary, entered Mrs. Greeneley’s warm 
parlour. A burst of surprise greeted her. 

“You! Jane Mayes!” said one woman. ‘“I’d never 
thought to see you here.” 

Someone else expressed similar amazement. 

Mrs. Greeneley said: “‘ Better late than never!” 

‘“No, m’am. The Mayes,” explained Jane, “ have allus 
stuck to their colour, and I’m for sticking to it as long as 
I live. But they tell me I ha’ got a vote, and that I can 
give it to who I want to. . . . I have got a vote, hain’t I? 
The talking gentleman what come round to mine said I had 
a vote.” 

She was so insistent that Mrs. Greeneley reassured her. 
“Yes. Yes, of course you have a vote,” and she invited the 
old woman to come and sit in an easy chair where she could 
feel the warmth of the fire. 

Jane sat down gratefully. What she called a “ gentry’s 
chair’? was very comfortable to her poor aching back. She 
could rest her head against the cushion if she wished. But 
she sat upright. If she took her ease, she would go to sleep ; 
and sleep at this particular moment would vitiate everything 
she had come for. 

The wife of the candidate came in. 

She was a young girl, newly married ; much more con- 
cerned that her man should have his heart’s desire and 
represent the constituency because he happened to want to 
than about any political aspect. And she told the meeting 
so frankly. 

The meeting fully understood the point of view; sym- 
pathized with it. Then the speaker referred to the time 
when she was a child and had lived in the great house at the 
far end of the village. 

‘“* You was a rare little mawther, miss—I mean, milady,” 
said one. 

Someone else remembered when Miss fell off the mounting 
stone at the park gates and hurt herself, and the meeting 
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resolved into a friendly chat of reminiscences and inquiries, 
until the official organizer reminded them that a resolution 
ought to be passed, and called for a vote in favour of the 
candidate. 

Jane sat with her head down and never moved a limb. 

Then Mrs. Greeneley opened the front door and looked 
out into the night. The fog had been thick before. It was 
much thicker now, and the raw cold flicked her face, and the 
damp of the mist-laden atmosphere was like the sting of hail 
on her cheeks. 

She shut the door with a bang and went back to the 
assembly. 

“Tf you can wait for ten minutes,” she said, “ I will make 
some tea. You had better all have a cup before you go, 
to keep out the cold.” 

‘“‘ But,” said the organizer of the meeting, ‘‘ we can’t! 
That would bring us under the Bribery Act.” 

Mrs. Greeneley smiled, wholly superior to anything so 
man-made as a Bribery Act. 

“‘ Tf you think,” she said, “ that I am going to let you all 
go out without something to eat and a sup to drink, you're 
wrong. Bribery Act or no Bribery Act. The kettle is on the 
kitchen fire, and two of you must come into the kitchen and 
help me to cut bread and butter.” 

The candidate’s wife offered and was told that she, at 
least, must stay where she was. She had better not take 
part in the proceedings. 

Mrs. Greeneley fixed on a young-looking woman in a smart 
dress, of whose principles she felt the gravest doubt, and 
invited her to help. 

‘“‘ Jane,” she said, “I don’t believe you voted for the 
candidate, so you can come, too. Then, if anybody wants 
to make a fuss about to-night, we can say that we fed the 
other side as well as our own.” 

“T ain’t a-goen’ to move until I gets me up to go,” declared 
Jane. 

She had always such a reputation for keeping herself to 
herself that Mrs. Greeneley thought this was only another 
manifestation of the habit. 
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The tea came in. Big white cups of steaming tea. A big 
white basin full of sugar; big plates of white bread and 
butter. Good milk, not skimmed, in a big jug. 

Someone offered Jane a cup of tea. 

She raised her hand to take it, let it drop. She shook 
her head. 

‘**T ain’t for haven’ none,” she said. 

‘““ Jane!”’ expostulated Mrs. Greeneley. “‘ Even if you 
don’t want to vote for us, won’t you have a cup of tea with 
wr” 

Jane only shook her head. 

“Tf you are as much against us as all that, whatever 
made you come all this way on such a bad night ? ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Greeneley. 

Jane did not even bother to shake her head this time. 
She just went on looking stolidly before her. 

All the other women bunched themselves round the 
teapot, and the bread and butter passed to and fro. The 
candidate’s wife chanced to look round. Jane Mayes’ eyes 
were on her. There was something appealing in them. 

The girl crossed over, took a seat by the old woman. 
‘It was nice of you,” she said, “ to come here and listen to 
what I had to say about my husband—especially when you 
do not agree with us.” 

Jane made a kind of sound which might have been a 
dissent. But she looked up again, and again there was that 
curious something in the tired, red-rimmed, faded eyes. The 
girl felt as if the old woman was asking something of her 
youth, of her happiness. She felt, too, that she would give 
anything to satisfy that something. 

She went on. ‘ You’ve lived in the village a long time!”’ 

“At White Cottage,” mumbled Jane. “ Ever since I 
were married.” 

‘* How long ago is that ?”’ asked the girl. 

Jane told her. Her words seemed to come out with less 
difficulty. She seemed to warm a little under the inquiries. 

“Do let me get you a cup of tea,” the candidate’s wife 
ventured. 

Instantly Jane shrank within herself. 
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‘““Naow!” she said. This time she gave an explanation. 
‘“‘T didn’t come here to-night to get noffen’.” 

Suddenly the girl knew that Jane had come for something. 
“Why did you come ?”’ she asked. 

“IT come to see you,” said Jane. 

“Me!” said the candidate’s wife. 

“Not you yerself,” said Jane. ‘‘ But you—’cause you 
was yer mother’s daughter.” 

‘““My mother’s daughter!” echoed the girl. “I barely 
remember her. She died, you know.” 

“TI know,” said Jane. ‘“‘ But she were a proper lady, 
your mother were.” 

“You remember my mother! Tell me about her,” said 
the girl, and she laid her hand on Jane’s hand. 

Jane looked down at the soft, white fingers, saw how they 
clung to her own old ones. The warm against the cold; 
youth against old age. 

“That have been wholly a long time,” said Jane. 

‘What have been wholly a long time ?”’ asked the girl, 
and she let herself slip into the vernacular of the village. 
‘““ What have been wholly a long time ?” 

“I ’member your mother! I should think I do,” said 
Jane, and she bent forward, laid her other hand on the blue 
silk-covered knee of the girl beside her, looked round, 
fearful. 

The girl understood. What was to come next was for 
her alone. Jane, so taciturn, so spare with words that her 
silence was proverbial, was going to confide in her. 

“It was this way,’ mumbled the old woman. ‘“ Thirty 
years back 

“* Before I was born ——” 

“* Years afore you was born,” corrected Jane. “I had 
me husband then, and four children. And there warn’t a 
better husband in all the village than mine. And there 
warn’t no children with better boots to their feet, nor cleaner 
pinnies over their frocks than mine. Lily, the oldest, took 
that ‘ scarlet ’ .’ (She meant scarlet fever.) “‘ —— and 
the baby clinging to me breasts died. Then the other 
two on ’em went down. There warn’t no one to do noffen’ 
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for we. Nobody ’ud come nigh the house, and I couldn’t get 
out to buy noffen’ to eat. If I had gone out, folks ’ud have 
shut their doors in me face. ’Cause there warn’t no house 
but mine what had got that mischieful old ‘ scarlet,’ and all 
on ’em was wholly scared of it.” 

The girl said nothing. Jane looked into the blue eyes, 
and she saw tears in them. 

“You don’t want to cry, me dear. That ain’t for you 
to cry. That’s for I,” the old woman told her. ‘ Your 
mother,” Jane went on, “she come back from they foreign 
parts and she got to know. Maybe the Reverent told her. 
Maybe he didn’t; but she got to know. She brought milk 
herself, and she brought butter, and she put ’em down in the 
hedge at the bottom of my garden. And she brought ’taters 
in a white jam-jar, and put that in the hedge. She brought 
white bread in a pie-dish, and she put that in the hedge, and 
puddens and soup. . . . First time I see they white things 
down there, I thought maybe they was Squire’s white pigeons 
got away from their loft. But no pigeons was never that 
beautiful as they white jars was to me. I used to let her git 
away. I never would go near while a breath of the ‘ scarlet ’ 
could reach her. Then I went down me garden. And there 
was a bit o’ writen’ from your mother. That was a lady’s 
writen’, and I ain’t no good at readen’ ladies’ writen’. But 
I ha’ got it now,” and the old woman fumbled in her skirt 
and took out the folded handkerchief. She showed within 
it a letter yellow with age. 


““My mother’s writing!” exclaimed the girl. “I have 
only one letter of hers myself. Please let me look at it!” 
“You ain’t for keepen’ it,’ Jane exclaimed. ‘“ You'll 


let me have that back. You can have it when I’m gone. 
Whilst I live, I'd like to keep it.” 

The girl wrapped up the letter in the handkerchief again, 
gave it back to the old woman. 

* Keep it,” she said. 

‘“‘ That’s for you when I die,” said Jane. Then she told 
the candidate’s wife how, day by day, more ‘ white pigeons’ 
appeared in the hedge all those years ago. But it was too 
late to save two children out of the four. Too late to save 
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her husband. “In them days,” she went on, “we wasn’t 


in no society. We couldn’t pay for no proper funerals, 
But they didn’t have no pauper’s graves. There’s stones 
in the churchyard to my John and our children. It was all 
ordered, and there warn’t nothing for Jane Mayes to pay. 
That’s all nigh thirty years gone, and I ha’ waited from that 
day to this.” 

“* Waited ?’* said the girl. 

“To give back somethen’ for what were gived to me. 
And your mother, miss—milady, be laid in her grave now, 
and there warn’t nothen’ I could do for she.” 

““T see,” said the girl. ‘‘ So you came to hear me speak 
because you thought she would like you to.” 

Both of them were silent. The sound of the voices 
around them seemed to come from a great distance to Jane. 
To the girl they seemed to be behind a veil. 

Jane looked up again. 

‘“‘Naow,” she said. ‘I didn’t come to hear you speak. 
I didn’t know how you'd look, or if you’d be foreign or 
haughty with I. But you be just like your mother. And I 
could fancy that were your mother come to see I agin’. I 
ha’ got somethen’ to give she at last. But she ha’ bin took, 
and I’m goen’ to give it to you. . . . I’ve got me vote to give. 
I don’t hold with your side. Mayes have allus been ‘one 
way of thinken’, and please God! I'll be that way to the end, 
but I'll give me pollen’ vote to you, milady. First thing 
I’ve ever had to give.” 

The organizer of the meeting bustled up to the candidate’s 
wife. 

“* We are all ready to go,” she said reproachfully. ‘‘ The 
other women would like you to say a word to them.” 

The girl rose. 

There was a drifting out one by one. 

“Will it be against the rules and regulations if I ask 
anyone going my way to come with me?” asked the 
candidate’s wife. 

The organizer said that the hospitality of a car might be 
permitted on a night like this, and added that two of the 
company would be pleased to avail themselves of seats. 
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‘* Jane Mayes has the farthest of any of them to walk,” 
said Mrs. Greeneley. 

** Naow,” said Jane. 

“But I want you to come with me in my car. I want 
to take you home. It will save you the walk,” the girl urged. 

There was a longer pause. 

‘“* Naow,” repeated Jane. 

‘But it is such a long way, and the fog is so bad. We 
shall only be able to go very slowly, but at least it will spare 
you a long walk.” 

** Naow,”’ said Jane once more. 

“* Jane,” interposed Mrs. Greeneley. ‘‘ I don’t know how 
ever you will get home by yourself.” 

** Tl have to do me best,” she said. 

** But think of the time it will take you.” 

“TI do think of it.” 

** And how tired you’ll be.” 

“Ay! I fare tired all over now, but ——” and she 
pulled at the girl’s sleeve. ‘‘ You see yourself,’ she said, 
‘“T come to give somethen’.”’ 

“You promised me your vote. What more could you 
do! Do, oh! do let me take you back home.” 

““Naow,” said Jane. ‘If you take I back home, that 
‘ud be a ’sideration, and I’d ha’ got somethen’ for what I 
ha’ given. I don’t want no ’sideration. I want to give. 
I ha’ wanted to give all these years, and I ha’ never had 
noffen’. Now I’ve got me vote, so we'll say no more. But 
thankye kindly for thinken’ o’ driven’ I back home. Jane 
Mayes ain’t goen’ to take noffen’ to-night from no one.” 
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THE French Hard Court Championships began at Paris on 
May 21, and the final stages have now been reached. The 
results of the various events in this—now one of the major 
championship meetings—will give us some indication of the 
current form of many of the International stars who will 
later be coming to Wimbledon. 

Last year Jack Crawford followed up his win in the 
Australian Championships by annexing the French Singles 
title, and thus paved his way to the greatest success of all— 
the Wimbledon crown. If, as may well happen, Perry should 
add the French title to the Australian one gained at Mel- 
bourne in January of this year, those who believe that history 
repeats itself will favour Perry’s chances of gaining the most 
coveted title in the world. The French Championships come 
to an end on June 4, and three weeks later the Wimbledon 
fortnight begins. Three weeks is a comparatively short time, 
and all those who are hopeful of performing with distinction 
at Wimbledon will be hastening as quickly as may be from 
hard to grass courts, to accustom themselves to the different 
bound of the ball. 

In the British Hard Court Championships at Bournemouth 
last month, F. J. Perry won the men’s singles title for the third 
year in succession, and showed form of the same calibre that 
led to his triumph in the American and Australian events. 
During the last nine months, Perry’s play has developed in 
no uncertain fashion, and there will be few followers of the 
game who will not now recognise him as the leading singles 
player in the world. No man can ever be regarded as invincible, 
but Perry’s forceful all-round game, and his fine physique 
make him at all times a formidable opponent. Up to now he 
has never quite been able to master the grass courts at Wimble- 
don, but his victories in the United States and Australia 
should have convinced him of his ability to cope with the grass 
surface, and it will indeed be splendid if he can drive his way 
to victory on the Centre Court. To gain a title which has not 
been won by an Englishman since 1912 demands not only 
ability of the highest class, but also consistency and patience, 
if the many pitfalls with which the path to the final is strewn 
are to be successfully negotiated. 

Last year in the final round, Jack Crawford, the present 
holder of the Championship, certainly excelled himself when he 
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wrested the title from Ellsworth Vines in a match of five sets, 
and in all 56 games. Those who watched the patient way in 
which Crawford faced Vines’ hurricane service—a service 
which had broken the heart of many a redoubtable opponent 
—will never forget the masterly generalship which, without 
doubt, secured the ultimate victory. If Crawford should be 
able to reproduce his 1933 form, then no player will deprive 
him of his title without the very sternest of struggles. Craw- 
ford’s fellow-countrymen, V. McGrath and A. K. Quist, are 
both players of sufficient standing to compel any adversary 
to produce his best form. 

The Americans, F. X. Shields, S. B. Wood, and L. R. 
Stoefen, are all capable of securing the coveted crown. None 
of these three have yet won the American title, though Shields 
reached the final round in 1930, and Stoefen, along with G. M. 
Lott, won the Doubles event last year. Shields, it will be 
remembered, reached the final at Wimbledon in 1931, after 
beating Austin in five sets in the fifth round ; but an injury 
compelled him to retire, and 8. B. Wood became champion 
by default. Representatives from the Argentine, New Zealand 
and South Africa, and nearer home from Belgium, France, 
Germany, Holland, will all combine with the members of the 
Japanese Davis Cup Team to provide, as ever before, an 
international entry of a most intriguing character. 

For the Ladies’ Singles, in the regrettable absence of Mrs. 
Wills-Moody, Miss Helen Jacobs will not lack supporters of 
her chances for the title. Other “ possibles ”’ are Miss Dorothy 
Round and Miss M. C. Scriven (of England), Miss Alice Marble 
(U.S.A.), Mrs. Sven Sperling (formerly Fraulein Krahwinkel), 
of Germany, and Mme. Mathieu, of France. Signorita d’Al- 
varez, after several years’ absence, is intending to compete 
again, and her reappearance will give much pleasure to her 
many admirers. 

Our chances of successfully defending the Davis Cup and 
of winning back the Wightman Cup from the United States 
are excellent. This statement is made in no undue spirit of 
exaggerated elation, for it is extremely unwise to be too 
sanguine about the result of any sporting contest. No one 
can estimate the part that luck may ultimately play ; but if 
we do not suffer any casualties among our leading players, 
we certainly have a first-class chance of gaining a double 
victory in these two major team contests. 

The Wightman Cup takes place at Wimbledon on June 15, 
and 16. The American team has already been chosen. Miss 
Helen Jacobs captains a side which includes Miss Marble, 
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Miss Palfrey, Miss Babcock, and Miss Cruickshank. We have 
had the pleasure of seeing Miss Palfrey over here before 
(she was in the 1932 American Wightman Cup team), but 
the others (Miss Jacobs excepted) are making a very 
welcome first appearance in this country. Unfortunately, 
not only for the Americans, but for the whole lawn tennis 
world, Mrs. Moody is definitely not to take part in any 
competitive lawn tennis this year. The injury to her back is 
taking longer to recover than was at first anticipated, and 
it seems extremely doubtful if we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing this most modest of champions in action any more. 
Eleven years ago, when not eighteen years of age, she 
took part in the first Wightman Cup match ever held at 
Forest Hills, New York. All she lacked then was knowledge 
and consistency, which experience alone could give. American 
Singles Champion seven times, French Champion four times, 
and winner at Wimbledon on six occasions, during a period of 
some ten years, Mrs. Moody has delighted lawn tennis fans 
all over the world. Except for a few isolated defeats in the 
first years, she has gone on, year after year, without even 
losing a set to her opponents. Was she as great a player as 
Suzanne Lenglen? The relative merits of these two out- 
standing personalities in the world of lawn tennis—so dis- 
similar in style and type of game—poles apart in personality 
and temperament—will always be a matter for argument. 
Only once did they meet—in the early days of Mrs. Moody’s 
career, when Mlle. Lenglen won in two hard-fought sets. 
One quality alone they shared in common—a quality which 
is vitally necessary to successful match play—that of con- 
centration. From the moment these two entered the arena, 
they had the capacity of immersing themselves in the game 
to the entire exclusion of all else. 

A story is told of Bobby Jones, that just as he was about 
to play a long putt an express train thundered along the 
embankment a few yards away from the green. Jones took 
no notice and sank the putt. A friend asked him afterwards 
if the train hadn’t disturbed him. ‘‘ What train?” asked 
' Jones. The story is doubtless only a story, but it illustrates 
the quality which was responsible for the fact that these two 
players hardly ever dropped even a set to first-class oppo- 
nents. Suzanne Lenglen did something more than play 
superb lawn tennis. Since her magnificent displays first 
fascinated followers of the game, the standard of women’s 
play has improved out of all knowledge. She it was who first 
gave such a world-wide interest to the feminine game. The 
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added interest resulted in teams being sent abroad, in young 
“hopefuls? being coached, and the “ Lenglen bandeau ”’ 
became the universal lawn tennis attire for the fair sex. 

Hardly had Suzanne Lenglen’s career ended when Helen 
Wills came on to the scene. She hit the ball very much harder 
than any woman had ever done before, and it soon became 
apparent that the game was being speeded up all round, 
perhaps with some loss of that accuracy which had charac- 
terized the game heretofore. From these two supreme 
artists we have learnt a great deal indeed, and if it is true that 
Mrs. Moody is forced to bid farewell to lawn tennis, no one 
has ever left the stage with more genuine all-round regret. 

When America retained the Wightman Cup at Forest Hills 
last August, the team did not include Mrs. Moody. The team 
which defeated our players is almost identical with that 
which has arrived in Europe, and has been detailed above. 
Miss Cruickshank plays instead of Mrs. Van Ryn, otherwise 
the team is the same. Miss Jacobs will, of course, be their 
first string, with Miss Marble and Miss Babcock as two and 
three. In the doubles, Miss Jacobs usually pairs up with 
Miss Palfrey. The British team will, in all probability, 
consist of five players. Miss Round and Miss Scriven— 
the winner and runner-up respectively in the recent British 
Hard Court Championship, practically choose themselves as 
Nos. 1 and 2. No. 3 in the singles is a more difficult problem, 
and the honour may fall to the sturdy play of Miss Betty 
Nuthall or the brilliance of Mrs. Whittingstall. The claims of 
Mrs. King must not be overlooked, but her recent injury 
must make her inclusion extremely doubtful. 

The problem of finding two doubles pairs is not proving 
an easy one. Those couples who were in form last year seem 
to be lacking in confidence this season, and the attempt to 
consolidate new partnerships at short notice is beset with 
difficulties. Undoubtedly we have several very fine doubles 
players available, but the playing of a hand is often an 
extremely difficult matter, even when you have got two or 
even three aces in it, and the selection committee are faced 
with the problem of making the most of the material 
available. 

The results in the doubles matches will very probably 
determine the destination of the trophy. Miss Helen Jacobs 
must be considered as likely to score two wins for her country 
in the singles. Miss Round and Miss Scriven may equalise by 
each defeating the United States second string—Miss Marble. 
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EXPLaNATION.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the “ Daily Weather Report ” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be a 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading when rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
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0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
section. In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
on one reading daily—of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
black shading and high readings by stippled shading. 

For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 
prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The term “ rain ” 
includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months the indications at present are :— 
(a) That, over the British Islands as a whole, the rainfall 


(0) 
(c) 


will be slightly deficient as compared with the seasonal 
average. 

That this deficiency will be only noticeable in the S.E. 
and Midlands of England and Midlands of Ireland. 
That however, during the same three months, the 
extreme §.W. of England and most of Scotland will be 
favoured with a total rainfall approaching or slightly 
exceeding the adopted normal amount. 


Considering the individual months the indications at 
present are :— 


(d) That during June the 8.W. of England and Western 


(e) 


entrance of the English Channel will experience more 
rain than usual for that month. 

That during July the S.E. of England, the Midlands and 
most of the British Isles will experience a deficiency of 
rain as compared with the normal amount. 

That during August the 8.W. of England will have less 
rain than usual, thus neutralizing the excess expected 
in that district during June. 


DuNBOYNE, 19.v.34. 
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FOOD FOR ALL. 


To THE Epitor or The National Review. 


Sir,—The British Empire has been built up or has evolved 
through a process of transactions, chiefly of trade and 
commerce, of which the main underlying principle has been 
one of mutual benefits to all parties concerned. The gigantic 
structure which exists to-day is the result of centuries of 
building up ; the progress in which is to be traced to a spirit 
of “‘ play the game ’—derived and fostered from and by our 
sporting instincts and our national games; and any set- 
backs can largely be accounted for through neglect of this 
spirit and of oversight to observe the factor of mutual 
benefits. This great achievement, of which we have every 
reason to be proud, is consolidated by a just appreciation of 
the property of the individual welded to law and ordered 
freedom. This sense of property in close combination with 
ordered freedom forms such a homogenous compound that 
all the subversive movements of the last century and a half 
have failed to break it within Great Britain ; and the same 
may be said in regard to the Overseas Dominions and Colonies, 
the inheritors of the same tradition. 

The geographical distribution of the Empire requires 
80,000 miles of sea routes to be traversed by its shipping in 
order to serve efficiently its trade and commerce: these 
trade routes have to be patrolled during peace-time, and 
protected in time of war, a task which can only be done by 
the Navy against foreign shipping. At the same time some 
10,000 miles of those same trade routes can, at the present state 
of development of aircraft, be molested by foreign aircraft ; 
and so it would seem that those routes might require pro- 
tection from our own aircraft. 

But apart from performing the ordinary duties for trade 
and commerce, many of those 80,000 miles of sea route have 
to perform the very necessary duty of supplying the food on 
which the British Isles depend for their very existence, since 
the very large population of these islands cannot be supported 
on home supply. On this account it would seem only prudent 
that a goodly reserve food supply should be stored within 
the British Isles as a safeguard against interruptions of those 
sea routes in times of war. The Great War, with the German 
submarine campaign, at a time when submarines were in 
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their infancy, should be sufficient warning to emphasize 
the need of a substantial food reserve being kept within the 
British Isles. But it should be unnecessary to labour that 
point. 

Keeping this question of food reserve in view: if we 
consider the House of Commons Debates on the Annual 
Estimates for the Air, Navy, and Army, which took place 
in March, we find that, though little mention is actually 
made of food supply, the problem is constantly cropping 
up; it is always there in the background, in spite of the 
fact that it was not considered, because it had no direct bear. 
ing on the subjects under debate. Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir 
Roger Keyes, in his maiden speech, did mention, when the 
Navy Estimates were being considered, that one of the chief 
duties of the Navy in war-time would be the protection of the 
Home food supply ; but that was as near as the subject ever 
got to the foreground of the picture. 

During the course of discussion of these Estimates of the 
three Arms, under each heading, the wish was expressed 
that in future the Estimates of the three should be considered 
together, and not separately, as hitherto; some suggesting 
that in the interests of closer co-operation of the three Ser- 
vices this would be an advantage; while others looked to 
greater economy resulting from such procedure, by avoidance 
of overlapping duties. Here it might be suggested that when 
Defence is considered as a whole and inseparable ; the subject 
might be enlarged to include the factor of food reserve, a 
factor contributing so much to very existence. 

In course of discussion of the Navy Estimates, it was 
pointed out that the money spent on shipbuilding went, 
to the extent of some 80 to 90 per cent., to the labour 
employed in construction ; thus for every hundred pounds 
spent on a warship some eighty-five pounds went in wages, 
in one way or another. 

We would not be far wrong if we applied these same pro- 
portions of distributions of costs, and' the benefits accruing 
to labour, to the construction of adequate buildings and other 
outfit which would be required for housing the food reserve 
for, say a one-year or two-years’ home consumption. Properly 
ventilated storehouses would have to be constructed on well- 
chosen sites, and road and rail facilities would have to be 
provided for a proper system of distribution. The selection 
of such sites could be made in conjunction with those for 
aerodromes and aircraft landing places; here two birds 
might be killed with the same stone. In the debate on Air 
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Estimates, the matter of a proper distribution of sites for new 
aerodromes throughout the country came very much to the 
fore; it was pointed out that under existing arrangements 
there was too much concentration round London: all the 
eggs in one basket ; a very unsatisfactory position in view 
of vulnerability when geographical situation is considered. 
Granaries, and food depots of a like nature, would of necessity 
be of an extensive nature to provide for distribution and turn- 
over facilities ; the roofs of which could quite well be made 
adaptable for landing places for aircraft, while housing 
accommodation for aircraft could be provided in the base- 
ments of such storing accommodation. The grain itself 
would act as bomb-proof cover; grain is most difficult to 
ignite, so that it would act as safeguard against incendiarism. 
These constructional details need trouble us no more here: 
but it is important to note how closely the matter of food 
supply can be made to dovetail in with matters of defence. 
But the establishment of a substantial food reserve at the 
heart of the Empire has an important political significance. 
In the first place, the fact that Great Britain is in a state of 
precarious existence with hardly ever more than six weeks’ 
food supply on hand, naturally prompts any potential enemy 
to take action of this weakness. With a substantial food 
reserve on hand, a hostile Power might think that submarine 
construction would be hardly worth the candle. Then, 
take the position of our Foreign Minister; he is constantly 
faced with questions and problems, seldom of his own seek- 
ing, where he has to cope with a Power seeking a one-sided 
deal; he is at a disadvantage from the start when faced 
with the spectre of starvation always looming in the distance ; 
he would be in a much better position to carry his side of the 
argument on a full stomach, and certain prospects of a meal 
when he gets home. The establishment of a home food 
reserve can place us on an even footing in all such foreign 
transactions, which has not been our lot for the last two 
generations ; it would be absurd for any foreign Power to 
argue that any such provision for our internal safety could 
be regarded as a hostile act or gesture in any way. So much 
for the external political point of view. Now as to the internal : 
a food reserve once established would require to be properly 
guarded and controlled for purposes of proper distribution. 

It would seem, then, that if the Estimates of these Pro- 
tective Forces are to be considered, in the future, together 
and as a whole, the discussion would be quite incomplete 
unless they are also considered in conjunction with that of 
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Reserve Food Supply and its proper distribution and pro- 
tection. 

There are difficulties in the way of any such discussion 
being conducted in such a way as would arrive at the highest 
efficiency. The economist, always trying to make both ends 
meet—and here represented by the Treasury Bench—would 
be ever on the lookout for cutting down expenses, and there 
would be the danger of the technical experts of one or other 
branch of the Defence Forces being over-ruled; such a 
happening must result in loss of efficiency in Defence, in most 
cases. The representatives of the Defence Forces would 
always have the haunting fear that the establishment of a 
food reserve might engender a plea for reduction of one 
or other of the fighting forces. Only frank discussion from 
all quarters can help here towards making the new Defence 
scheme, whatever it may be, a success. This outline has been 
headed “‘ Food for All ’’—the writer has had as his object 
the establishment of a Home Food Reserve, but he has 
endeavoured to put the case in a manner that anyone can 
understand; he has tried to avoid technicalities as far 
as possible, tried to use the simplest language so that the 
points that he has raised may be “‘ Food for All.” 

Vancouver, ** CROWBARS.”’ 
May, 1934. 


SOUTH AFRICA: THE STATUS BILL. 


To THE EpriTor or The National Review. 


Sir,—So many disturbing cabled messages from London 
are being received in this country indicative of the indifference 
of the Home Government and the British public to the con- 
stitutional revolution which is taking place in South Africa, 
that, as one of the Natal representatives to the Union Con- 
vention and one of the signatories to the original Act of 
Union which was signed in Capetown on February 3, 1909, 
I feel constrained to address you on a few of the salient points 
which are so seriously disturbing the minds of British subjects 
in this country. 

To appreciate the situation and to understand the reasons 
for the nature of the information which is being sent Home 
to the English Press, it is necessary to state that the Coalition 
Government in South Africa practically controls, either 
directly or indirectly, the whole of the British Press in this 
country, with perhaps two outstanding exceptions—the Natal 
Mercury and the East London Despatch. 
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That being so, you will realize how difficult it is for those 
of us who view the present legislation with abhorence to get 
our view of the situation before the Home public., And yet 
the whole position is fraught with such vital consequences, 
not only to the loyal British in South Africa, but to the 
Empire as a whole. 

To put the case briefly, if the present amendments to the 
South African Constitution are passed and ratified by His 
Majesty the King, South Africa will have taken the first of 
its final steps towards secession from the Empire, the actual 
accomplishment of its purpose will be comparatively easy 
and automatic. 

Now what are the steps which the present Coalition 
Government propose to take? Clause (4) (a) of the New 
Status Bills reads as follows :— 

“The Executive Government of the Union in regard to any aspect 
of its domestic or external affairs is vested in the King acting on the 
advice of his Ministers of State for the Union, and may be administered 
by His Majesty in person or by a Governor-General as his representative.” 
As it is the avowed intention of this Government to in 

future appoint a South African as Governor-General, it will 
be readily realised what the position of the King will be under 
such circumstances. It may be that His Majesty acting on the 
advice of his Ministers in London may declare that the Empire 
is in a state of war. But the King, acting on the advice of 
his South African Ministers, will declare that in this connec- 
tion South Africa is in a state of neutrality. In other words, 
that the ships of war of His Majesty the King of England, 
can no longer find safe and permanent anchorage in the 
harbours of South Africa. 

Such a position of affairs we cannot for a moment assent 
to, and that this is no idle fear is clearly shown by the corre- 
spondence that has recently passed between General Hertzog 
and the section of the Nationalist Party in the Cape Province 
who supports Dr. Malan, and which was published in the 
Natal Mercury of February 16 last. General Hertzog, in his 
letter of February 14, writes: “That the British Crown so 
far as the Union is concerned is divisible, that we possess the 
right of neutrality, that we have the right of separation, 
I have never doubted since 1926, and none of us dare to doubt 
it or give the impression of doubting it.” 

The Bills now before Parliament give effect to the points 
insisted upon by Dr. Malan and his supporters, and although 
it is denied that the Government have introduced the Bills 
at Dr. Malan’s dictation, the fact remains that they were pre- 
sented to Parliament very shortly after the correspondence 
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referred to closed, and that they provide for every point raised 
by Dr. Malan except the question of British Nationality, 
and that we are publicly assured by Dr. Malan’s adherents 
has been definitely promised them by General Hertzog, and 
the necessary Bill to give effect to his undertaking will be 
presented to Parliament when the time is opportune. 

Clause (4) (b) of the Bill reads as follows :— 

“Save where otherwise expressly stated or necessarily implied, 
any reference in the South Africa Act and in this Act to the King shall 
be deemed to be a reference to the King acting on the advice of his 
Ministers of State for the Union.” 

This disposes finally with all the prerogatives of the Crown, 
and leaves the people of this country with its vast population 
of Natives and Coloured people, who have always looked to 
the King as the final safeguard of all their rights and privileges, 
entirely at the mercy of the Government of the day. 

Nor is this all, as an undertaking has already been given 
by this Government to the Republican section that a Bill will 
be shortly introduced and passed through Parliament abolish- 
ing our right of appeal to the Privy Council. 

It was intended in the original draft of the Status Bills 
as presented to Parliament to delete the words “ British 
subject” wherever they occurred in the Act of Union as 
passed by the British House of Commons, but this aroused 
such indignation in Natal that the clause is to be amended 
to read as follows :— 

“ (6) Sections 26 and 44 of the South Africa Act are hereby amended 
by the deletion of the words ‘ British subject of European ’ in paragraphs 
(d) and (c) respectively of the said sections, and the substitution there- 
for of the words ‘ person of European descent who has acquired Union 
Nationality, whether by birth, or domicile as a British subject or by 
naturalisation or otherwise.” 

This places Union Nationality as a first essential, and 
only recognizes British Nationality as one of the past qualifica- 
tions. Its value as a protection to the British loyalists in 
South Africa will prove in practice to be negligible. 

Nor is this by any means all that is signified, for if these 
Status Bills are approved by the King, the Republicans will 
have gained another point that they have been striving for, 
viz.: that the Act of Union, instead of being an Imperial 
Statute, shall become an Act of the Union Parliament, and 
thereby automatically sweep away all the entrenched pro- 
visions of our present Constitution, as any pretended en- 
trenchment in the Act would violate the well-known principle 
of Common Law “ that no Parliament can curtail the powers 
of future Parliaments.” 
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And this is the real actuating motive behind the whole 
plot—for plot it undoubtedly is—that any concessions or 
undertakings now made to appease popular opinion are really 
worthless, as any future Parliament can in its wisdom (and 
this is unquestionably the intention as is publicly stated by 
the Republican section) sweep them all out of the Act. One 
of the very first actions of this nature will be to abolish the 
Coloured Vote at the Cape, which was so solemnly guaranteed 
by the Imperial Government in the original Act of Union. 

The limitations of the sovereignty of the King to South 
Africa, the solemn declaration in the new Status Bills of our 
“Sovereign independence,” thus placing us on the same 
footing as the United States of America, constitute so funda- 
mental an alteration of the Act of Union as to undermine the 
whole structure on which the rights and privileges of South 
African citizens are at present established. 

The Bills are unquestionably of a contentious and revolu- 
tionary nature, there is no overwhelming urgency for their 
introduction—they were never referred to as a possibility 
at the recent general election, and they have been forced 
gratuitously upon the people without any previous warning 
or publication. 

But if it is the intention, as seems certain, of the Goverr- 
ment to force them through Parliament as they can easily 
do now that they have destroyed the opposition, what is the 
position of the original four Colonies, have they no rights ? 

The existing Act of Union was, we contend, a quasi Treaty 
between the four Provinces of the Union, and cannot be 
materially altered without the consent of all the four Provinces. 

Natal in particular accepted Union on the basis of the 
original Act. Certain rights and privileges, particularly in 
respect to her Provincial Government, were most jealously 
entrenched. All these entrenchments and protections are 
now to be made worthless. In the circumstances, is it not 
reasonable to ask that the consent and approval of His 
Majesty the King shall be withheld until such time as each 
Province has been able by means of a General Election to say 
that she accepts the new conditions, and that those Provinces 
which find themselves unable to agree to such fundamental 
changes in their status shall be permitted quietly and decently 
to withdraw from the Union? This is all that we ask. 

Yours faithfully, 
Nottingham Road, E. M. GREENE. 
Natal. 
April 18, 1934. 
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To THE Eprtror or The National Review. 


Str,—In The Times of March 16—six days before the veil 
of secrecy was lifted by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa and the Status Bill was introduced and published— 
there appeared a cable message from their Cape Town corre- 
spondent stating that “its provisions are now accurately 
known.”’ That this was not so is proved by the correspondent 
of The Times further misstatement of fact :— 

“The misunderstandings about the Bill are threefold. The first 
is that reference to ‘‘H.M. the King ” instead of the ‘‘ King of Great 
Britain and Ireland ”’ has grave constitutional significance. This is 
ludicrous, for the clause of the Bill containing definitions expressly 
says that wherever ‘H.M. the King’ is mentioned in the Bill it shall 
mean the ‘ King of Great Britain and Ireland.’ ” 

The clause to which this refers is No. 4 (2). It reads: 
*“* Any reference in the South Africa Act and in this Act to 
the King, shall be deemed to be a reference to the King 
acting on the advice of his Ministers of State for the Union.” 

The three Bills before the Union Parliament strike at the 
very roots of our Constitution—the South Africa Act. Their 
provisions go far beyond our Charter in the Statute of West- 
minster and are a breach of faith in that the people who are 
contracting parties to our Covenant—the South Africa Act— 
have been kept in the dark and deprived of any opportunity 
of considering the grave issues involved or of expressing their 
wishes. 

The Union Coalition Government was returned to office 
with no mandate to tamper with our Constitution and has no 
intention whatever of appealing to the electorate if it can 
possibly be avoided. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. A. STEER. 

57, St. Marks Road, East London, 

South Africa. 


[This letter, received May 1, was also sent to The Times,.—Ep. N.R.] 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 
PROTECTION FOR INVESTORS. 


To THE EpiTror or The National Review. 


Smr,—A large number of Foreign States, apparently 
fifty-eight, are in default on their obligations to British 
subjects. Issuing houses, and other associated with the 
flotations, are unable or unwilling to defend effectively the 
interests of investors, or make good their losses, That being 
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so, Government action seems necessary to prevent loss of 
national capital and income, the sources of taxation revenue. 
Governments are not responsible for investors’ lack of judg- 
ment and heavy losses, but there are ways of giving greater 
protection and security than at present. Financial houses 
for raising loans and other capital issues, public company 
promoters, directors and other responsible should be registered 
and licensed. 

Registration certificates could be suspended or cancelled 
at any time, and holders struck off the rolls if justified. 
Foreign and international financiers, issuing houses, should 
show their “ true colours’ for the information of investors. 


Bournemouth. D. H. WILuey. 
May. 


THE FUTILITY OF SAFEGUARDS. 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Srr,—Safeguards depend entirely on the goodwill of the 
people ; judging from the terrorism that now exists in India 
safeguards can be of no value at all. 

Ireland has torn up the Treaty of °21, and repudiated her 
debts—beyond imposing a counter tariff, we are powerless 
to enforce the Treaty. 

Indian politicians, in their venomous hatred of us, will 
realise this, and will take the earliest opportunity to follow 
Ireland’s lead. They can create difficulties by throwing 
sand into the tax-collecting machinery—or they can depre- 
ciate the rupee: by the latter means India will increase her 
own export trade, and damage our export trade to her. 

No Orders in Council can make money if it is not there, 
and there would be a great deal of reluctance to collect taxes 
by force, even if it were practicable, which is very doubtful. 

Under these circumstances the prospects of all-Indian 
Provinces would not appear to be very satisfactory. 

The refusal of the Secretary of State to accede to their 
moderate proposals has by no means allayed their very 
justifiable anxiety.— Yours, etc., 

(Major) W. R. J. Ex.is. 
‘¢ Minden,”’ 
Brackendale Road, 
Camberley. 
April 11, 1934, 
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GERMAN PROTESTANTS. 
To THE Epitor or The National Review. 


Sir,—I read with interest the article about ‘‘ German 
Protestants” in the May edition of your paper. 

It is very difficult indeed to understand the struggle in the 
Evangelical Church, and it is not yet time to take a final 
judgment. The essential feature of the struggle is not the 
unification of the formerly separated organised Churches of 
the various federal States, but rather the answer to the 
question what will be the attitude of the Church when the 
present struggle is over to the Protestant confession of faith 
and to the heritage left by Martin Luther ? Often the German 
government and the National Socialist movement are accused 
of being hostile to religion. The Chancellor Hitler, in his 
National Socialist programme, has made it clear beyond doubt 
that he looks upon Christianity as the foundation on which the 
new State must be built up. National Socialism has not identi- 
fied itself with either Protestantism or Catholicism, but has 
acknowledged the absolute right for both of them to manage 
the religious affairs in their own way. The Government has 
therefore refused to interfere in purely religious disputes. 
It was a heavy mistake in the past years that the Evangelical 
Church has abstained from putting up a fight for the principles 
on which its constitution is founded. Therefore forces have 
come to the surface who have now resorted to methods which 
are not compatible with our confession of faith. Those mem- 
bers in the Protestant Church who have contributed their 
share to the successful outcome of the national revolution 
waited keenly for an action on the part of the Church leaders, 
but in vain. The Church failed to read the signs of the time 
rightly, and did not understand the ardent desire for more life 
also in the Church! The Government has stated quite plainly 
that no group within the Evangelical Church has a right to say 
that it reflects the wishes of the Government or the National 
Socialist movement. The Reichsbishop Miiller has publicly 
withdrawn his patronage of the “‘ German Christians.” The 
Church is free, and its confession of faith is not subject to inter- 
ference. Never will the Cross be replaced by the Swastica 
or Christ by Wotan! A small group of German Heathens 
will possibly leave the Protestant Church altogether, but the 
German people as a whole will never give up religion and 
Christianity.—Yours truly, 

Rogzow, BARONESSE VON DER GOLTZ. 
tiber Belgard/Pers. Pom. May 12, 1934. 
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THE YOUNG VISITER 
NEW YORK A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


ONE morning in the early summer of the year 1834 a middle- 
aged lady, Mrs. B., and her ten-year-old son Henry, might 
have been observed embarking at the London Docks on the 
packet-ship Columbia, bound for New York. The couple had 
undertaken the journey in order to rejoin Mrs. B.’s husband, 
an army Officer stationed in Canada; and their experiences 
are embodied in a book called “Henry; or, The Juvenile 
Traveller,” subsequently written by Mrs. B., and published 
in 1836 by Simpkin, Marshall. 

Henry was normally a cheerful child, but there was a 
touch of sadness in his voice that morning as he asked, “ Shall 
we not return to England for a very long time, mamma ? ” 
‘““T hope our absence from our native land will not be very 
long,” his mother replied, “‘ but that, when the period allotted 
for your father’s services in Canada may have expired, we 
shall return to our valued friends, and to dear old England, 
' which nature and early associations have taught us to love 
beyond any other country.” Thus reassured, Henry overcame 
his sorrow, and listened eagerly to Captain Delano as he 
explained the names of the different ropes and the formation 
of the rigging on the Columbia. ‘“‘ The tear was dashed from 
his eye, and his countenance bore but one expression of 
enquiry and amazement.” 

The crossing of the Atlantic took thirty-three days, and 
Henry was lucky to have as a companion a nice little boy of 
about his own age, the son of Mr. F., a “‘ mercantile gentle- 
man.” While “ the chessmen, backgammon, draughts, Lord 
Byron and Mrs. Trollope, were affording amusement and 
subjects for discussion with the elder passengers,” the two 
young friends cast paper boats from the stern of the ship, 
and meditated anxiously on fish. Henry told his mother that 
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nothing he had ever heard “‘ exceeded in curiosity the forma- 
tion of the fish.’ ‘‘ That it should be able,’ he added, “ to 
live, move, and fulfil every animal function in that boisterous 
element, which would prove fatal to us were we to plunge 
into it for only a short period of time, appears to me very 
extraordinary.”” When Mrs. B. had told him some interesting 
facts about the placing of the eyes in the fish and the flexi- 
bility of their bodies, Henry was very grateful, and said that 
he would never again be able to look at a fish “ without 
reflecting on its wonderful construction.” 

Thus divided between recreation and instruction, the time 
quickly passed. Soon the quarantine officer of New York 
harbour was climbing aboard the packet with the welcome 
news that “the cholera which had swept America had now 
completely subsided,” and that the passengers were free to 
land at once. A tear glided down Henry’s cheek as he said 
good-bye to Captain Delano and the son of the mercantile 
gentleman: then he and his mother rattled off into the town 
in a hackney-coach. Henry’s first impression of New York 
was a good one, for after a few minutes’ observation he 
remarked with some surprise, “‘ I did not expect to see in 
America so beautiful and large a city!” 

“‘Its general appearance is, indeed, open and inviting,” 
said his mother cautiously, “ but we must remember, my 
dear Henry, that we are in what is considered to be the best 
and most important street in the city, which is called the 
Broadway, noted equally for its length and elegant buildings.” 
Out of a mind unclouded by the vision of twentieth-century 
skyscrapers came little Henry’s pompous reply: “I do not 
think, compared with our London houses, that they can be 
called elegant, but they appear to be substantially built, and 
the red fronts, white pointing, and green window-blinds on 
the outside of the houses, afford a neat and attractive 
appearance.” 

Mother and son put up at a boarding-house, number 57 
in the Broadway, where Mrs. B. at once showed herself a 
careful student of the habits and customs of the natives. 
During dinner she expressed much concern at the ‘‘ extreme 
haste with which the Americans at the table d’héte dispatch 
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their meals, the very businesslike manner in which they eat, 
and the silence maintained during the repast.” Perhaps this 
was better than “the idle habit of sitting at the table for 
hours after dinner,’ but she felt that it tended to destroy 
“that sociability which so generally predominates at an 
English dining-table, affording a zest to the enjoyment of 
the meal to which the Americans appear to be perfect 
strangers.” It is doubtful whether Mrs. B.’s opinion would be 
maintained by a modern traveller, to whom the American 
at his meals often appears the reverse of silent. 

Next morning, Mrs. B. and Henry threw themselves 
wholeheartedly into the pleasures of sight-seeing. From 
the Battery they went to the City Hall, and from the City 
Hall they went to the Mayor’s Court. ‘‘ Observe the spittoon 
before every seat!’ exclaimed Henry ; “ what Mrs. Trollope 
states about the American gentlemen spitting must be true.” 

At the Trinity Church they had the good fortune to run 
into Mr. Pelham, an American friend whom they had met 
in England, and the tour was resumed in a hackney-carriage, 
under his guidance. “I remark,” said Henry, “ that your 
hackney coaches in New York are infinitely neater and cleaner 
than those I have been accustomed to see in London; the 
horses are in better condition, and seem to be treated with 
greater humanity ; the coachmen also have a more respect- 
able appearance.” Mr. Pelham agreed, though he had little 
to say for the coachmen ; indeed, he thought them “ great 
rogues,” and added, “It is always necessary to make a 
bargain with them before you enter their vehicle.”’ 

That night the party occupied Mr. Pelham’s box at the 
Park Theatre, then the most fashionable theatre in New 
York, “near the size of our Haymarket Theatre, but badly 
fitted up.” It was the occasion of the first visit to America of 
Miss Fanny Kemble and her father, and Henry “ could not 
restrain a tear of grateful feeling as he saw his country-people 
so warmly received.” 

‘* You must remember that New York is a city with two 
hundred thousand population, carrying on an extensive 
traffic with the whole world,” said Mr. Pelham, as they 
journeyed home in a cab. “ The number of strangers that 
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annually visit the city from every quarter of the globe is 
immense. The hotel which you are now passing is the City 
Hotel, and makes up no less a number than two hundred 
beds.” (Since Mr. Pelham said these words the population 
of New York has increased by nearly six millions, and the 
consequent effect on the making-up of beds seems too 
dreadful to contemplate.) 

After breakfast at the boarding-house on the following 
morning, Mr. Pelham again introduced himself, this time 
with the heartening formula: “I propose that Henry 
accompany me to the Exchange, a handsome building of 
white marble, situated in Wall Street.’’ Thereafter Mrs. B. 
and her son placed themselves entirely in his charge, and 
for the remainder of their stay in New York an endless array 
of museums and historic monuments passed before their 
eager eyes. 

As they sat in Nibloe’s Gardens, “ the Vauxhall of New 
York,” on the day before their departure, Mr. Pelham asked 
Henry what he thought of the city. Henry replied at some 
length. He said that he thought it was a very fine city, and 
that its public institutions did credit to the judgment, talent, 
and taste of its inhabitants. “‘ But,’ he added severely, 
“the manners of the people differ from those I have been 
accustomed to. The total omission of respect and ceremony, 
in the conduct of American dependents towards their superiors, 
creates a feeling of suspicion and disgust in the European 
mind.” 

Mr. Pelham sighed. ‘‘ There is much truth in your observa- 
tions, my dear Henry,” he said. But perhaps, on the following 
morning, he was not altogether sorry to bid farewell to Mrs. 
B. and her son, when they sailed up the Hudson River towards 
Lower Canada, there to be happily reunited to Major B. after 
an absence of many months. 


DEREK HvuDSON. 
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A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


Spahlinger Contra Tuberculosis, 1908-1934: An International 
Tribute. Edited by Sir Lynden Macassey and Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby. (John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, 12s. 6d.) 
One is not so ready now-a-days to sympathise with the 
scientist in his struggle to justify his work in the eyes of the 
world. He now occupies a privileged place in civilisation. 
The general scepticism that formerly ignored his discoveries 
has disappeared. Outside vested interests no longer resist the 
revelations of scientific truth. The scientist is a particularist, 
and as such has the presumption of the modern mind always 
in his favour. It is the man who generalises who faces now the 
isolation that was formerly the lot of a Galileo or a Newton. 
Science has become like the medieval church, a new sceptic 
exerting a greater influence on the human mind than its pre- 
decessor. The sanctity of particularised knowledge has created 
a universal cynicism of general truth. It is interesting, there- 
fore, that within the hierarchy of specialised knowledge the 
scepticism of vested interests still remains. It appears that 
within each specialised group of learning the pioneer is 
jealously regarded. Although he challenges no longer the 
dogmas of a traditional world he faces the cynicism of his 
particular speciality. Here, at least, without fear of dogma, 
we can venture the general truth that the pioneer is always a 
sufferer. Human nature is conservative, and a new idea in 
any form is a threat to the status quo ante. 

Spahlinger is a Swiss barrister. His incursion into the law, 
however, was an accident of temperament. He entered the 
University of Geneva as a medical student, but could not face 
the vivisectional demonstrations that were part of his course 
in physiology. Then it was he qualified as a lawyer, but he 
shortly returned to science and became, without qualifications, 
an expert bacteriologist. His father and mother were 
people of means and became interested in their son’s work. 
Spahlinger, therefore, set up his laboratory in his family home 
at Carouge, and commenced his attack on the tubercle bacillus. 
He first experimented with animals, but effected a human 
cure in 1912. The struggle has been severe. His family 
have made great financial sacrifices to enable his experiments 
to be carried out, and he personally has suffered calumny 
and ostracism. To-day, however, he appears to have offered 
to the world a remedy that will mitigate and eventually 
eradicate the scourge of tuberculosis. 

The results of Spahlinger’s work can be divided into two 
parts, prevention and treatment. His preventive vaccines have, 
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in the case of cattle, been subjected to complete tests in 
Switzerland, England and Northern Ireland with satisfactory 
results. The evidence in this respect is conclusive, and the 
formula of the vaccine is published. As regards the curative 
effects of the sera and vaccines on human beings a great deal 
of evidence has been adduced. Clinical records are shown of 
remarkable cures. The glowing tributes of medical men 
expert on tuberculosis carry great weight. It seems to be 
proved beyond any doubt that Spahlinger’s complete serum 
has a curative effect on patients suffering from the disease. 
Spahlinger Contra Tuberculosis is an international tribute 
to the scientist’s work. It contains testimonies from 
statesmen, doctors and philanthropists. The Aga Khan, 
Lord Crewe and Mr. Henderson are among those who 
contribute. The attempt of these pages is to present 
before the world Spahlinger’s evidence. His struggles 
and his victories are set out so that the public may form 
their own judgment of his claims. 


POST-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Curzon, the Last Phase, 1919-1925: A Study in Post-War 
Diplomacy, by Harold Nicholson. (Constable. 18s.) In the 
earlier volumes of this trilogy of diplomatic history (Sir 
Arthur Nicholson and Peacemaking, 1919), Mr. Nicholson 
described the diplomacy of the pre-war years and the 
intricacies of treaty-making. In this, the third volume, he 
enters on a critique of the welter of treaties, conferences and 
quarrels which ushered in the system of post-war “‘ open” 
and democratic diplomacy. It is strange that he should 
have chosen Lord Curzon as hero of the tale, for Lord 
Curzon, though he was a post-war Foreign Secretary, was in 
character and aims a complete exponent of pre-war policy 
and diplomatic methods. Moreover, for five out of his 
six years of his tenure of office he was subordinate to Mr. 
Lloyd George over the larger part of his field of work and 
was to all intents and purposes a cipher. It looks as if 
Mr. Nicholson had wished to combine a brilliant and 
epigrammatic personal sketch of his late chief with a historical 
critique and Lord Curzon thus becomes a peg for clothes 
which do not fit him. Nevertheless, the book is interesting 
and, it is hardly necessary to state, brilliantly and incisively 
written. The bewildering tangle of European politics during 
those years makes depressing reading, but Mr. Nicholson 
truthfully remarks that we must not blame politicians 
only—not even Mr. Lloyd George—for the decline of our 
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prestige and the frittering away of our victory. The English 
had for the time lost their imperial spirit and their will to 
lead the world. We are only now emerging from that 
curiously prolonged fit of shell-shock. Once relieved of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s smothering presence, Curzon achieved brilliant 
success in solving the Turkish problem. The chapter describ- 
ing the first Lausanne Conference is one of the best in the 
book. He may have been “a bad European,” but we are 
left wondering whether we should not have done better had 
he and not the Welsh Will-o’-the-Wisp been in reality, and 
not only in name, at the Foreign Office helm. Mr. Nicholson’s 
appendix describing the essentials of democratic diplomacy 
is interesting. He appears to forget, however, that democracy 
is a disappearing element in world affairs and that we 
shall be negotiating with governments the reverse of 
democratic. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 


Soldiers, What Next ! by Katherine Mayo. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
The authoress of Mother India is a thorough and patient 
investigator. She has here turned the searchlight of her 
mind on to the treatment meted out to the soldiers of the 
Great War by the chief nations involved. The book is a 
complete history of the administration of war pensions and 
assistance for disablement in the United States, France, 
Germany, Italy and Great Britain. The whole staggering 
story of American pensions is set out at length. Miss Mayo 
does not spare her fellow-countrymen and moreover drives 
straight at the root of the trouble. The pensions scandal in 
the United States arose because the American people did 
not realize that it is every citizen’s duty to fight for his 
country without seeking reward and that while the disabled 
through war and the relatives of the dead deserve all that 
the homeland can give, the soldier who returned with health 
unimpaired has no special claim to be supported by the 
public. Germany, Italy and Great Britain held firmly to 
this principle and France has but slightly departed from it, 
to her own undoing. The United States have not cared 
greatly for the disabled, the sick, the widowed and the 
orphan; there are few votes to be got from them. But 
from the days of the Civil War onwards, under the pressure 
of pension agents who reaped a rich harvest and of the 
American Legion, Congress has voted financial support to 
every man who enlisted and spent a specified number of 
days in the Army, though he never left his native land or 
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heard a shot fired in anger, and pensions to women who 


married soldiers years after the men had completed their | 


service. The story is so startling that it should be read 
in its entirety. Great Britain has reason to be proud of 
the way she has dealt with this difficult problem and the 
lesson to be drawn from this most interesting book seems 
to be that a nation depends in the last resort, not on its wealth 
but on the maintenance of its character and traditions at 
their highest. 


An Eastern Chequerboard, by Sir Harry Luke. (Lovat 
Dickson. 12s. 6d.) Sir Harry Luke has soon followed up 
his entertaining In the Margin of History with his even more 
amusing An Eastern Chequerboard, which is the fruit of thirty 


years’ service in and study of the Near East. As ever, Sir ; 


Harry carries his considerable knowledge with great ease and 
much wit, so that this book is first-rate holiday reading. 
‘“* Knowledge without tears’ is the author’s motto, and the 
book is a mine of information and a well of humour. He is 
also one of the few Englishmen who really appreciates 
Jerusalem with its perpetual drama and amazing vagaries. 
Englishmen who have been, or might be, disappointed 
because the Holy City contains none of the attributes extolled 
in Hymns A. and M., and services which have nothing in 
common with Mattins at Westminster Abbey, will regain 
their sense of proportion (and humour) by reading this book. 
“TI do not think there can be many places in the world 
where tragedy and comedy, pathos and burlesque are so 
inextricably mixed as in Jerusalem. Life would be very 
trying within those sacred walls did one not know that tears 
would assuredly be followed by laughter.”” The author was 
Acting High Commissioner during the 1929 riots—so he 
ought to know. 


THREE VIEWS OF GERMANY 
The Tragedy of a Nation: Germany, 1918-1934, by Prince 
Hubertus Loewenstein, with an introduction by Wickham 
Steed. (Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) Germany Reborn, by 
General Hermann Goering, Prime Minister of Prussia. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 2s. 6d.) J Was a German: 
An Autobiography, by Ernst Toller, translated by Edward 
Crankshaw. (Bodley Head. 5s.). Prince Hubertus Loe- 
wenstein may be described as a Liberal, not a Socialist. 
He nevertheless supported the Republic and the Weimar 
constitution, and was a leader of the Reichsbanner, an 
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organisation of youth pledged to support the democratic 
German Government. He complains that the Republic 
failed through lack of leadership, and a refusal to arm and 
discipline its supporters or take military measures to suppress 
its enemies. The author was responsible for an attempt to 
rally the governments of Southern Germany to resist Von 
Papen’s coup d’état against the Prussian Government in 
July, 1932, and failed through the supineness of the Prussian 
Ministers. General Goering trumpets forth the usual blaring 
propaganda. Germany was guiltless of the war; atrocities 
were the invention of unscrupulous foes; the Nazi Govern- 
ment has committed no cruelties and has shot down no 
enemies; the boot is on the other leg, for Nazis were 
murdered by policemen at Munich in November, 1923, and 
that crime can never be forgotten. Ernst Toller is a Jewish 
dramatist who can never forget to act a part. It is the 
curse of the present age that drama is always acclaimed as 
truth. After a wandering and self-indulgent youth, he 
fought through the war—described with the usual disregard 
of facts—became a leader in the revolution of November, 
1919, and was subsequently tried for high treason and 
imprisoned. Throughout his life he sought sensation and 
got it. These books are interesting; taken together they 
give a complete picture of German post-war mentality. The 
Republic failed because the German does not understand 
parliamentary government; he prefers to be commanded. 
Prince Loewenstein rightly remarks that Germany is still a 
child among nations; despite her science, philosophy and 
“ spiritual homes” she has not attained to the ideals of 
Western civilization. Like a child, she is entirely self- 
engrossed, is blind to unpalatable facts, and unable to under- 
stand any point of view but her own. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that Goering should believe that the English-speaking 
nations will swallow the bragging stuff he puts across them. 
Danger lies in the fact that to this infantile psychology must 
be added a fierce patriotism, arrogance and sense of power, 
with the conviction that Germany is destined to dominate 
the world. So might the Huns have acclaimed their 
conquests as the triumph of Virility. There is only one 
problem before Europe—how to manage and control the 
German. Without him, it is all plain sailing. 


THE TRAGEDY OF A RACE 


And Quiet Flows the Don, by Mikhail Sholokov, translated 
from the Russian by Stephen Garry. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
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The Cossacks of the Don were famous in Tsarist Russia. A 
proud, independent and picturesque race, renowned for their 
horsemanship and soldierlike qualities, they were the flower 
of the Russian cavalry and the Lifeguards of the Tsar. 
Rumour says that the Russian Revolution has wiped them 
out ; it seems likely, for they were of the kulak type, devoted 
to their land and their independence, an aristocracy of the 
peasants and such have no place in an “ insect”’ State. If 
they have indeed disappeared, their enduring record remains 
in this marvellous book. It gives the story of a Cossack 
village through peace, war, and revolution ; it describes the 
passions, sorrows, and joys of a primitive people, their.work 
on the land, their pride in their horses, their patriarchal 
instincts. They were coarse, licentious, drunken, yet they 
were real men and women who had no life outside their 
fields and families, save a love of riding and soldiering. 
Loyalty to the Tsar and the Army was destroyed by un- 
necessary suffermg during the war, when they were hurled 
against the enemy without either arms or leadership. Yet 
they held out instinctively against the Bolshevist and fought 
for Kornilov and the Whites; they were Cossacks, not 
peasants, they would maintain their traditions and position. 
Though their beloved Don still flows, they are gone. The 
Russian has a gift for simple, compelling narration ; we have 
here a grimmer and sadder Tolstoy, as befits the times he 
lives in. 


THE MARRIAGE LAWS 


Holy Deadlock, by A. P. Herbert. Recommended by the 
Book Society and the Book Guild. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
The object of this book is obscure. Is it merely a bitter 
and witty satire on our cumbersome methods of legal 
procedure, or does it call for greatly increased facilities for 
divorce in England? If the latter, the verdict must be 
non-proven. John Adam and Mary Eve marry after some 
months’ experience of work together in an East End 
Settlement where Mary proves herself levelheaded and 
efficient. After marriage, Mary becomes a successful actress 
and is transformed into an impulsive, irresponsible, though 
very attractive creature, revelling in publicity. The marriage 
thereupon turns out a misfit and the couple seek a divorce— 
John in order to marry a quiet schoolmistress and Mary a 
popular B.B.C. announcer. They nevertheless preserve a 
deep mutual respect and affection, and invariably address 
each other as “darling.” It is the usual hotel case, and 
after a series of rash acts on Mary’s part the case breaks down 
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on the intervention of the King’s Proctor. What course 
could the Law pursue which would satisfy these young 
people and yet preserve any standard of marriage in this 
country ? Their only plea is that they ‘“‘ get on each other’s 
nerves,” and that as an adequate ground for divorce would 
take us a long way. Were they able to plead privately 
before a judge—as the author appears to reeommend—would 
they be able to convince him that they no longer love one 
another ? What security have we that their second ventures 
will be happier than the first? Mary and the B.B.C. 
announcer, for instance—two spoilt darlings of the public— 
are almost certain to get in each other’s limelight. We can 
easily see Mary longing to be reunited to the steady and 
considerate John. Divorce is a vexed question, but books 
like this do not help to solve the problem. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Tempéte sur le Monde 1934, par Léon de Poncins. (G. 
Beauchesue et Fils, Paris.) Modern progress has ended in 
disaster for civilization since the Renaissance has pursued a 
purely materialistic aim. The monster of machinery has 
destroyed its Frankenstein; democracy has broken down. 
M. de Poncins sees no hope for the future save in the creation 
of an aristocracy of service, the substitution of quality for 
quantity and a new religious ideal not based on the churches 
of the past. Some of his views are coming to be widely 
held in England, but it is interesting to hear the note of 
the failure of democracy and the need for an ideal of 
leadership sounded by a Frenchman. We may jeer at 
Fascists, but if the world is to be saved at all it will be 
saved by discipline, self-control and devotion to ideals 
which do not die, and M. de Poncins’ contribution to the 
problem is noteworthy. He is a careful student of world 
affairs, and his former works on Freemasonry and the inter- 
national Jew have attracted great notice. 


An Experiment with Time, by J. W. Dunne. Cheap Edition. 
(Faber. 5s.) An Experiment with Time first saw the light 
in 1927. The book has aroused great interest in scientific 
circles ; it is now within reach of the public at large at a 
cheap price. The author, who is a vivid dreamer, discovered 
that his dreams, when carefully recorded on waking, proved 
to be related to events which came to his knowledge after 
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the dream as well as to past happenings. He persuaded 
others to try the experiment and proved that this experience 
was common to all those who took the trouble to make the 
necessary records. This apparent mystery he explains by 
reference to Einstein’s newly-discovered fourth dimension, 
“Time.” It may be that man, in a state of dream conscious- 
ness, is released from his ordinary three-dimensional outlook 
and is able to wander back and forth in the fourth dimension. 
It is too soon to say what scientists may eventually make 
of Mr. Dunne’s ingenious theory of a “serial universe.” 
The book’s chief interest to the layman lies in the fact that 
it gives a coherent and comprehensible explanation of the 
existence of a fourth and even a fifth or sixth dimension, and 
it is vigorously and amusingly written for the unscientific 
mind. We shall await Mr. Dunne’s next work, A Serial 
Universe, with interest. 


The Greater Britain, by Oswald Mosley. (B.U.F. 2s. 6d.) 
B.U.F. Oswald Mosley and British Fascism. A Study in the 
Modern Movement, by James Drennan. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
Meteor, by Lt.-Col. Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S.0O., M.C. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) Great attention has recently been given 
to the various ‘“ Fascist’? movements which are said to be 
gathering large numbers of adherents over England. For 
years they organized in comparative secrecy but they have 
now come out into the open, largely under the egis of Lord 
Rothermere. Sir Oswald Mosley’s confession of Fascist 
faith is therefore interesting. There is much in the creed to 
enlist our sympathy. It is patriotic, it puts service to country 
and Empire first, it aims at the abolition of class hatred, it 
respects and venerates the Crown. We can also agree with 
Fascists in deploring that the House of Commons has to a 
great extent lost the confidence of the nation and that Govern- 
ments have long ceased to govern or lead. When, however, 
we turn to the author’s proposed remedies, our doubts arise. 
He would elect a Parliament on an occupational as well as a 
national franchise. The House of Lords would be replaced 
by a National Corporation, or Council of Industry, whose 
powers are left ill-defined. Parliament, thus elected, will have 
no power to debate or amend or even to pass any measure ; 
legislation will be by Order in Council, and the House of 
Commons will only have the right to dismiss the Government 
by a vote of censure. It is hoped by this system to replace 
chaos by “ ordered liberty,” but the imagination of most plain 
people will boggle at the situation arising from this plan. A 
Government of this nature, legislating for a number of years, 
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would incur unpopularity. On its dismissal by vote of 
censure and the re-election of a new Parliament, the next 
Cabinet would proceed arbitrarily to destroy the edifice 
erected by his predecessors. Far from creating “ ordered 
Liberty ’” such a scheme would produce a social revolution 
every five years or so. It seems, therefore, hardly necessary 
to examine the Fascist schemes for the economic planning 
of industry, Imperial reconstruction, disarmament and so 
forth, which, though they have many good points, are vague 
and sketchy. Mr. Drennan’s work is mainly an account of 
Mosley’s activities in forming the movement. For one who 
professes to be anxious to avert revolution, he shows a sinister 
affection for the ominous word “ bourgeois.” If it is a leader 
he is seeking, he should not have illustrated his book with 
portraits of Mussolini and Mosley side by side. He may think 
the two men alike but there is one great difference. The 
Duce’s mouth is firmly closed, his jaw set like a steel trap. 
Sir Oswald’s mouth is open. 

The author of Meteor is the leader of the National Workers’ 
Movement, and the book is an epitome of his life experience 
and views with a description of the aims and policy of his 
Movement. His programme contains much that is admirable 
and patriotic, though he has got hold of the wrong end of 
several sticks. A visit to Berlin has led him to acclaim certain 
Germans who fought against him as “ blood-brothers,’”’ and 
while he abuses British War Propaganda he swallows whole 
the propaganda poured out on him by our former foes. A 
wholesale admirer of Hitler and his methods, he would form 
a Fascist Union of Great Britain, Germany and Italy. He 
hates France and considers her responsible for the late war. 
It is difficult to disentangle from the author’s exuberant 
discursiveness the policies that he recommends but again, as 
in the Mosley’s case, he pleads for patriotism, Imperialism, a 
national policy, a regeneration of the race. Here is magnifi- 
cent material running to waste. The truth is that the youths 
who flock to these banners are not seeking for this or that 
policy or social revolution, they are craving for a strong, wise 
national leader. It is men they want, not Orders in Council 
or Shirts. The irony of it is that while they are shouting for a 
national spirit and an Imperial policy, they are ruled by a so- 
called National Government whose policy seems founded on 
internationalism and surrender. 


First Childhood, by Lord Berners. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) The 
family of Lord Berners must have received this book with 
mixed feelings, for there is little or no cloak of anonymity to 
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shield them, and their portraits are drawn with complete 
candour. Apart from consideration of their feelings these 
memories give great pleasure. Many will greet with thrills of 
fond recollection the heavily tasselled and fringed curtains, 
the drawing-room screen, covered with pictorial scraps, the 
Himalayan pheasant as a firescreen. Strictly speaking, however, 
these relics belong to the sixties, persevered in the seventies, 
and can only have survived in the eighties in such remote 
districts as the valley of the upper Severn. Caps and flowing 
silk robes were not the fashion at the time of the first Jubilee, 
and Lord Berners endured a mid-Victorian childhood in late 
Victorian days. The book abounds in shrewd sketches of 
character. How well we know the people who only permit 
discussion of “ the less sensational items of general news and 
those preferably of a theological nature.” How true it is of 
other gatherings than Family Prayers that “ the associated 
ideas are present but the main idea hopelessly lacking.” 
Nor was our hero unduly oppressed by his conventional 
surroundings. His mischievous pranks are delightful to read 
about, and considering the great inconvenience resulting from 
many of them, they seem to have been endured with wonder- 
ful patience by his elders and betters. 


Two Thousand Years of London, by C. Whitaker-Wilson. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) London has a fascinating history, and 
in spite of the devastating energy of the speculative builder 
of superfluous flats, our innate conservatism and love of 
tradition have preserved almost unconsciously more relics of 
the past than survive in most capitals. We are not, for 
instance, ashamed to maintain tradition in our street names. 
We can still walk along Shoe Lane—Scolane in 1310—Bread 
Street and the Poultry, though we no longer buy the appro- 
priate provisions there. Pepys would almost find his way 
about the City to-day. This book abounds in lively gossip 
and little-known customs and happenings of life in London 
from the Romans to the present day, and London lovers 
will be vastly entertained by it. Descriptions of the past 
should, however, be punctiliously accurate in detail as well as 
vivid and the author is guilty of some odd slips. Richard IT 
was the son of Edward the Black Prince, not of Lionel Duke 
of Clarence ; John of Gaunt was the fourth, not the third, son 
of Edward III. Yorkist folk could not have carried knives 
and forks about with them, for forks were not used till Tudor 
times; no one would have dreamed of buying a Norman 
chicken “for lunch” in the Poultry, “lunch” was an 
unknown meal up to the eighteenth century. The book, 
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nevertheless, brings out admirably London’s charm and her 
significance to us as the centre of the Empire and the dwelling- 
place of the Throne. 


The Unfinished Clue, by Georgette Heyer. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d.) General Arthur Billington Smith is the host at a 
week-end party consisting of his wife and eight guests. 
Eight of these nine people would be happier without him, 
and on the Monday morning he is murdered. Who did it ? 
A good thriller, amusingly written, and with the plot well 
worked out, though the dénouement strains our credulity 
to some extent. 


The Naturalist on the Prowl, by Frances Pitt. (Country 
Life. 5s.) One of the most delightful of Miss Pitt’s studies 
of bird life. She gives us practical hints on bird photog- 
raphy, written with her accustomed charm. Few can hope 
to rival her deep understanding and love of animals but she 
makes the path of observation and record clear to the novice. 


The Return of Napoleon, by Henry Houssaye, translated by 
T. C. Macaulay, with a Preface by Sir Fabian Ware. 
(Longmans Green. 6s.) Henry Houssaye should need no 
introduction to English readers. He has for years been 
known as an able and thorough historian of the First 
Napoleon. The reproduction, in excellent English, of the 
central portion of 7815 (Le retour de V’'Ile d’ Elbe) is therefore 
an excellent idea. It is a little masterpiece by itself—vivid, 
dramatic, romantic. One does not easily forget the old king 
limping out of, and Napoleon surging into, the Tuileries on 
successive nights. 


Foxhunting, by J. R. Young. The English Heritage Series. 
(Longmans. 3s. 6d.) A complete history of horse, hound, 
fox and hunting in England, with a pleasant introduction by 
Earl Winterton. The book is very well done within a small 
compass. The authoress is obviously a good woman to 
hounds ; her final chapter, “A Perfect Day,” with a remote 
West-country pack, will be a joy to all who share the deep- 
rooted knowledge that “there is nothing like hunting.” 


The Singer Passes. An Indian Tapestry, by Maud Diver. 
(Blackwoods. 3s. 6d.) Sir Roy Sinclair, son of an English 
father and a Rajput mother, sets out for India to solve the 
problem of India by an appeal to her true religious self, 
rising above race, caste and creeds. The book is a fine piece 
of idealism, but we are left wondering as to the result. 
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Mr. Justice McCardie, by George Pollock. (Bodley Head ; 
15s.) Mr. Justice McCardie was more than a Judge ; he was © 
a strong personality holding distinct views on modern 
problems. He was apt in his judgments to mould the law 
‘ to suit his desire for social betterment. It has been said of 
Lord Cairns that his judgments resembled those of the 
Almighty, in that they were not only legal, they were also 
. Tight. But such gifts are rare, and McCardie’s findings, 
though humane, brought him more than once into conflict 
with the Court of Appeal. This book is interesting, yet it 
fails to give the key to the man’s character. He was kind- 
hearted and urbane, children loved him at sight, yet he never 
married, few knew him intimately, and he died by his own 
hand. Something remains unexplained. 


